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a PERSONAL ae 
NCESTORS TRACED, descent and kinship 
proved.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, F-.S.G., 48, 

Beecroft Road, S.E.4. a etn a 
BACHELOR (65), active, fond of garden and 
country life, requires accommodation as 
Paying Guest near golf links (inland, not seaside). 
Terms according to accommodation offered but 
generous.—Box 46. ORAS : 
ACHELOR FARMER, fond country and ani- 
mals, offers nicely furnished home, Wilts, 
to someone willing to board him. Might suit 
lady and daughter or two friends wanting house. 
Reasonable suggestions considered.—Box 121. 
(OMING TO LONDON? Ex- R.A.F. officer will 
plan your visit, book hotels, theatres, escort 
dinner, dances. Car available.—Box 12. 
OWNER. of attractive 17th-century Water Mill 
wants partner to develop same as Roadhouse. 
—Apply, Box 900. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from Grosvenor 














House, and B.B.C. Broadcasts, who played 
for the Royal Caledonian, ‘“‘Debutantes,”’ Hunts- 
men’s, and other Balls, open for Hunt, County 


Balls and other functions.—35, Oxford Gardens, 
Denham. ‘Phone: Den. 2748. 
OUPON ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials, from 15/-.—M. A. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
GORDON CARS (LONDON) LIMITED, the 
Lagonda distributors, cam accept a limited 
number of orders for first quota allocation.— 
140-144, Golders Green Road, N.W.11. Tel.: Speed- 
well 0011 (10 lines). 
ELLO (LONDON), LTD., Dressmaker. Famous 
in Vienna for charming dresses and costumes. 
Will also accept your material.—35, Bruton 
Street, W.1. seein 8980. 


INIATURES.—Treasured Memories, 
Exquisitely painted from photographs, 
5 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 78a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760, 
O OWNERS OF DEREQUISITION ED 
ESTATES. We are buyers of standing timber 
in any part of the country, and will pay the maxi- 
mum control price for parcels large or small. We 
are also interested in freehold land containing 
good growing trees. May we make you an offer? 
—-MOREWOOD & CO., LTD., Timber Merchants. 
Sevenoaks, Kent. "Phone: Sevenoaks 3351. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
IHAUFFEUR wanted for business car. London 
district. Write with particulars of experience 
and salary required.—B»x 147. 


OREIGN or British Middle-aged Woman, fond 

of foreign travel, wanted for permanent post 
as General Maid, to travel with family between 
old country house, small London flat and the 
Continent.—Box 125. 

ECRETARY Shorthand ~ Typist interested in 

social development of Scotland's rural areas. 
Live as family in country house, 6 miles county 
town. Assistance pony club and market garden- 
ing accounts. Salary £3.—COL. & MRS. ARM- 
STRONG, Bargaly, Newton Stewart. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
. DVERTISER energetic, 47, Public School 
education and good appearance, late Deputy 
Manager Eastern firm 11 years, Senior Staffs 
Officer, R.A.F., possesses excellent testimonials, 
integrity, loyalty, tact, efficiency, and initiative, 
seeks position of trust and responsibility, prefer- 
ably South England country life, salary £500 
minimum to augment small capital. Wide admin- 
istrative experience and organising ability.— 
Box 75. 
Es’ ATE CARPENTER-HANDY MAN. 9 years 
present situation, large estate, hall and 
outside general repairs and maintenance. High- 
est references. Interview. Married, no family.— 
Box 117. 
STATE MANAGER/CLERK OF WORKS, age 
43, free at end of March, experienced in 
estate management, building, maintenance, pre- 
paration of plans and specifications, surveying 
and levelling. First-class references.—Box 131. 
XPERIENCED Carpenter and Joiner, ex- 
Services, seeks interesting estate work. 
Preferably in south. Accommodation essential. 
—Write Box 116. 
ENTLEMAN, public school, 46, married, 
desires post secretary, country estate. Good 
knowledge book-keeping, correspondence, some 
typing. Excellent references. Commence £300. 
Box 133 
ADY, thoroughly domesticated and home lover, 
wishes to help in country hotel or country 
club. Drive car, not afraid of hard work. Army 
canteen work throughout the war, references 
procurable.—Box 132. 
ANAGER, married, requires situation; life 
experience all branches agriculture; good 
organiser, keen and _ energetic; excellent 
references. Good house essential.—Box 105. 
GECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT seeks position on 
estate or large farm, or as Private Secretary. 
Expert estate and farm accountant and corres- 
pondent. All office records. Taxation. Typing. 
Experienced bloodstock and pedigree records, 
maintenance, tenancy agreements, cropping 
schedules, farm valuations. Used to responsi- 
bility and acting on own initiative. Highest 
references.—Box 115. 
FOR SALE 
BOUT 10,000 Rolls Galvanised Wire | Netting, 
25 yd. lengths, 3 in. mesh, 12G. No permits 






































required. 3 ft. widths, 30/-; 4 ft. 40/-; 5 ft. 45/-; 
6 ft. 50/-; 10 ft. 60/-. Carriage 2/6 per roll, 10 ft. 
rolls 5/-. Carriage paid on 10 rolls.—CLAUDE 
ALDRICH (MERCHANTS) LTD., Brabourn. 


Ashford, Kent. Sellindge 3114. ms 


SET OF FOUR : Square Flint Glass Decanters 

(large), enclosed in Cabinet with original 
Glass Stoppers perfect condition. Cabinet is 
attractive with brass handles and corner plates 
let in. As described in ‘“‘Country Life,’’ Nov. 8, 
page 856.—Box 124. 

LL-WOOL MATERNITY DRESS, “very y smart, 

non-Utility, navy wool, cherry sleeves and 
collar. Bought Harrods in 1946. 36in. bust. Price 
£5 5s.—Box 123. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2'- per line (Minimum 3 lines) _ 


FOR SALE 
NTIQUE GARDEN CISTERN for sale, dated 
1722GI, maker's initials H.V., ornate on three 
sides (dolphins, etc.), 5 ft. x 2'. ft., £35, buyer 
paying transport. Viewed outskirts of Bcurne- 
mouth by appointment.—S. H. WALL, The Carlton 
Hotel, Bournemouth. 
LAN McAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 
have a few dozen pairs Ladies’ Brown Jodhpur 
Boots and Men’s Brown 4-eyelet Chukka Boots 
available for immediate delivery. Also small 
quantity Men’s Brown Gloves, warm lined £2 2s., 
heavy lamb lined £4 15s. 
AWNINGS ‘in gaily striped impregnated heavy 
Ducks, also SUNBLINDS and inside blinds. 
Delivery three weeks. Installed if desired. Gar- 
den Furniture and Umbrellas, Couch Hammocks, 
Seats and Chairs of pre-war Teak, also high 
quality Steel Furniture for hotels.—AVERY’S, 
81, Great Portland Street, W.1. Established 1834, 
B4L4 LAKE. Beautiful large Oil Painting by 
J. Hirons, R.A. Original gilt frame. Offers 
over £50.—PERCY BARTLETT, Moorside, Witney. 
IAMERONIAN BADGE BROOCH, platinum set 
brilliants, made by Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths, £30. Also wine red thin wool Two-piece 
Dress and green corduroy Suit. Height 5 ft. 6in., 
slim build, both unworn models, cost £18 each, 
accept £10, no coupons. —Box 119. 
HOICE Georgian Silver. An early double- 
bellied Tea Kettle with stand and lamp, a pair 
of Candlesticks, a pint Coffee-Pot, a half-pint 
Mug, feather-edged Spoons and Forks for 12 covers, 
and a few other table pieces.—LT-COL. STEWART 
Wingham Place, Rochester. 
‘URTIS TWO-HORSE BOX mounted on long 
wheelbase, 1939 Bedford chassis, luxurious 
fittings, perfect condition, little used.—Parti- 
culars from SIVYER, 29, Elgin Avenue, Kenton, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 
Fac LTY TELEPHONE WIRE CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 lbs., 55/- (carriage paid) per mile 
coil; immediate delivery. Sample against stamp. 
—wWrite, Dept. 6, cio STREETS, 110, Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2 
GENTLEMAN has for sale Pontiac Shooting 
Brake, built of solid oak and elm, Duralumin 
lined; except. long low body: glass sliding division 
behind driver's seat; fitted with wireless; five 
practically new tyres. Taxed 1947. Independent 
springing. £900.—Box 31. 
ARRIS TWEEDS. Any length cut. Patterns 
free.—Apply: BORLAND, Tweed Distributors, 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES, 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part, Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials, 7/6 post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, 
Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 6549. 
NVALID CHAIR, Argson De Luxe, motor- or 
hand-propelled at will, electric lighting, over 
100 m.p.g., excellent condition, immediately avail- 
able, £120. Or would sell new model, just delivered 
£175.—PERCY BARTLETT, Moorside, Witney. 
ODERN hand-painted cream with green 
leaves Dinner Service, 6 persons, perfect, 
£15. Brown Skunk Opossum Coat, £35. Black 
Broadtail Jacket, £25. Suits, Coats, Dresses, etc., 
stock size. List on application.—Box 128. 
O COUPONS. Evening Dresses, black and 
royal blue. Stock size, length 54inches. 10-12 
gns. Also Double Linen Sheets, 10 gns.—Box 126. 
PAckarD Super 8 Phaeton, chauffeur and 
Packard maintained. Excellent condition; 
mileage 42,000; 5 good tyres. £1,095.—Box 877. 
ORTABLE Garages, Sheds, Garden Cabins, 
etc., of sound design and construction, from 
Government surplus, indistinguishable from new. 
Weatherproof and lasting. Economical prices, 
excellent investment. Complete price list from 
manufacturers.—REDWING FOREST PRODUCTS 
LTD., Dept. CL-12, Brockham, Betchworth, 
Surrey. Betchworth 2390. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
ideal gifts etc. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue. 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
RPG HABIT. Fine whipcord, heather-beige 








shade, chest 36 in., underarm 18'» in., coat- 
length 30 in.; breeches, waist 33 in., inside leg 
28 in. (lace-up), as new, waistcoat. £12/12/-.— 
EASTON, 17, Cherry Hill Gardens, Croydon, 
Surrey. 

OYAL WORCESTER Dessert Service, four 


plates and centre dish, signed paintings of 
fruit, £25. Also Chinese Porcelain Dessert Service, 
“Thousand Flower’ design, eight plates and 
large centre dish, £16.—Box 120 
EED BOXES ready for nailing, 45/- 100, 25/- 50. 
Large wood Tallies, 10/- 400, smaller wood 
Tallies, 10/- 500. Firewood, large sack, 10/-. Dog 
Kennels, 35/--—BIRMINGHAM PLANT STORES, 
Station Road, Erdington. 
RAVELLING SAW BENCH (i6ft.) with 30-inch 
Saw and Pulley, suitable for estate work; 
excellent condition.—Box 113. 
OMAN’S AMERICAN NAVY BLUE SKI-SUIT. 
No Coupons. Complete with cap and boots. 
Perfect condition, only worn once. Zippered 
throughout. 36 in. bust. Boots, size 6. Price £15. 
—Box 122. 








GARDENING 


LAYS MOWERS (electric, petrol, hand) for sale 
or overhauled.—_EVERSHARP, 17, Hay Lane, 
N.W.9. 








Col. 8282. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
— ‘Sale 


OUNTRY LIFE” 8. 9.44 to 8.11.46 (2 missing. 

20.7.45 and 7.9.46). ‘‘Field’’ 10.6.44 to 9.11.46 
complete. All clean condition.—Reasonable offers 
to Box 127. 


XCHANGE 16 vols. “C.L.” 








8.1.97 No. 1 to 31.12.04 


No. 417, excl. cond., for 1st vol. Dictionary 
English Furniture—MACQUOID EDWARDS, 
Box 118. 


Box Fee 1/6 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ALLYNAHINCH AND RECESS. FISHERIES, 

River and Lough. Inquiries invited for rods 
on reserved salmon and sea-trout fishing on 
famous waters. Spring fishing commences Feb. 1, 
Summer fishing commences June. Booking 
through Ballynahinch Castle, Connemara, 
Ireland. Terms for rods: daily, weekly, fort- 
nightly, monthly, to guests at the Castle. Details 
and rates from the Management. Situated in the 
midst of Connemara’s most beautiful scenery, the 
Castle affords every comfort. H. and c. all bed- 
rooms and several with private bath. Excellent 
catering. Fully licensed. Weekly tariff: October 
16 to February 28, 8 guineas; March 1 to October 
15, 10 guineas. 
BOURNEMOUTH. MANOR HEATH HOTEL, 

DERBY ROAD, EASTCLIFF 

A charming and comfortable mansion with 
country house atmosphere, built originally for 
Lily Langtry. Central heating. Excellent cuisine. 
Personal seg throughout by resident pro- 
prietors. Tel.: 
BURLINGTON: TELS now reopened, welcomes 

you—occupying the finest position in Bourne- 
mouth. Ideal for Autumn and Winter Holidays or 
Residence. Magnificent views over sea. Seven 
acres beautiful gardens, hard tennis courts. 
Re-decorated throughout, spacious public rooms 
and lovely ballroom. Comfortable private suites 
and many bedrooms with private baths. Every 
room running water. P.O. 'phones, radio and 
electric fires. All inclusive. 
fect service and choice wines. Fully licensed. 
Music daily and dancing every evening to Lou 
Simmons and his Broadcasting Orchestra.— 
Terms on application to E. R. BASSETT, Resident 
Manager. 

RIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 

The Queen of the Midlands, in the beautiful 
Severn Valley. Limited accommodation avail- 
able at the Crown Hotel (High Town) A.A., R.A.C. 
Fully licensed, h. and c. in all rooms. For reser- 
vation apply Manager. Tel.: Bridgnorth 3144. 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 

THE HIGHLANDS 

Small, select private hotel, with the atmosphere 
and charm of home. Beautiful gardens, including 
tennis, bowling and putting greens. Lovely views. 
It is under the personal supervision of the owner. 








Excellent cuisine. Special winter terms. Central 
heating. Telephone 348, _ - 
ROWBOROUGH SUSSEX 


THE WARREN HOTEL AND GUEST HOUSE 
This gracious country house offering every 
modern comfort, stands in 15 acres of beautiful 
grounds. Central heating, log fires in winter, 
tennis, riding, golf, fishing, own shoot over 700 
acres. Club licence. 7 to 9 gns. weekly. 

Tel.: Crowborough 345. 

LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. Langston Arms 

Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfort- 
able and excellent centre. Tel.: Kingham 209. 

UEST HOUSE, easy reach Colchester, now has 

single and double vacancies, c.h.w., every 
consideration given to good food, warmth, com- 
fort. Terms 4'2-5 guineas inclusive.—ARDLEIGH 
HALL, Ardleigh, Colchester. 

UNTING WITH THREE PACKS, horses avail- 

able locally. Good food, quiet and comfort, 
from 5 gns.—WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, 
Milton Damerel, N. Devon. Tel.: Milton Damerel 
252. 

INGSKNOWES, GALASHIELS. 

Residential Hotel, 
Tweed and Abbotsford. 
every comfort. 


Loxpon 





First-class 
border mansion, beside 
Central heating and 
Excellent cuisine. Tel.: 256811. 
“WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 
AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well fur- 
nished, comfortable hotel bedrooms, fitted h. and 
c, basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms, 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 


Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: “Erminites, London.” 
YNTON, DEVON. IMPERIAL HOTEL. Ideal 


winter residence, facing sea and south. Fully 
licensed. Central heating; coal and electric fires; 
h. and c.; every comfort. Reduced terms. Bro- 
chure from proprietor. 
ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting, Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking; own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
NEwouay, CORNWALL 
KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 
(adjoining Golf Club House and overlooking 
FISTRAL BAY), 60 bedrooms. Bridge, dancing 
and games. Special winter terms. ‘Phone: 
Newquay 2345. 
PAIN GUESTS. Large bedrooms and private 
sitting room offered to couple as paying 
guests, in a very comfortable and well-run 
Country House.—MISS BARBOUR, Bankhead, 
Broxton, Chester. 
ORTUGAL 
HOTEL URGEIRICA, CANAS DE SENHORIM 
Altitude 1,400 ft. Wooded district. Tennis, golf, 
swimming pool. 
HOTEL FACHO, FOZ DO ARELHO 
duck-shooting, seaside. 
Both hotels under British management. 
AVENSPOINT, Trearddur Bay, Anglesey. 
First-class Hotel recently opened. Perma- 
nent Guests taken. Apply, Manager. 
OYAL HOTEL, WINDERMERE, open all the 
year round. Proprietor, ROGER BOWNASS. 
late owner for 50 years of the Old England Hotel. 
Tel. No.: Windermere 45. 


ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE, 

WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor manor of great 
charm and character in lovely setting. Mild 
climate, near lakes, fells and sea. Reliable hacks 
from own stables. Golfing nearby. Home com- 
fort, good food and supple beds. 


Fishing, 








Finest cuisine, per-- 







HOTELS AND GUESTS © 


AA **** QEATON BEACH HOTEL RAC 
SEATON, S. DEVON 
The foremost hotel on the Sea Front. Comfor 


warmth, friendly and informal. 1,500 acoes gop, 
rough shooting. Golf Course nearby. ULLY 
LICENSED. Tel. 17. : 
OUTH DEVON. Comfortable Private Hote 
with h. and c, and spring mattress. in g 
rooms, has few winter vacancies. Very s. «lter, 
position near sea and shops. 4's-5 gns. p ~ wee} 
Brochure from Resident Manageress, artor 
Grange, Dawlish. 
USSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL, | 
Green. Famous for its cuisine, vice 
glorious position and gardens. Hard cou swir 
ming pool. Terms7 gns. No extras. T¢ hone 
Rushlake Green 312. 
'TOP 











at the GEORGE HOTEL (A. 145 

Hatherleigh, Devon. Salmon, sea tr it an 
trout fishing. Lovely country. Excellent suring 
centre. A few vacancies still available. 


HE OLD MILL HOTEL, West H_ nhan 

Salisbury. A small old-world Hote). set in 
charming surroundings. Salisbury 1 mins 
through the water meadows. OldEnglish oking 
Telephone: Salisbury 207611 


HE TOWER SUITE of Branksome Tov 
commands especially a feature en 
most of the self-contained suites—ma 
views over the Solent to the Purbecks 7 
Isle of Wight. Standing amid ten acres 0 ick]; 
wooded ground, this internationally fame : Hot 
continues to hold a high and honoural pla 
among the best hotels of Britain.—BRA)?. ‘SOM: 
TOWER HOTEL. ’Phone: Bournemot 400 
‘Grams: Branksome Tower, Bourn ‘mouth 
Patronised by Royalty. 
ORR HOUSE, Chagford, Devon. Known { 
comfort and good food, winter res dentia 
terms from 5guineas. Riding and hunting. ‘Phon 
Chagford 3139. 
REGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, NE\, QUA\ 
Cornwall. Book early for spring and © imme 
Two mins. from sea. H. & c. in all rooms. Writ 
for brochure. arts 
ILLA VITA, Kingsdown, Deal, Ken Tr 
beautiful House and Country Club ove 
looking the Channel. Wonderful air, warmth 
and comfort. Charges from ten guinea 
INTER Accommodation available. Beautif 
surroundings. facing South, overlooking 
Island; balcony, lift, central heating, etc. Littl 
nursing available. 8-12 gns. weekly.—MOUNT 
JOY GUEST HOUSE, Highcliffe. 
ORTHING. ALEXANDER’ SH iOTEL 
“Sunspot of the Sunny South.’ 
On the sea front. Exquisitely furnished, givins 
real comfort, warmth and superb cuisine. Central 
heating. H. and c. in all rooms. Farm produc 








R.A.C. 'Phone: Worthing 925. 

by Sunes a RESTAURANTS 
ERMITAGE RESTAURANT, 20, Dove 
Street, W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinne 

theatre supper, 5/-, service charge 6d. French ar 


Russian cuisine. Afternoon teas, Fully licensed 
Private room for receptions, weddings, etc. 





Bors. High prices paid for books in g00 
condition. Modern bindings only. Ha’ 
price paid for books published 1940 onward: 
others according to condition.—Write or cal 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 5 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. ss 
JTMITATION jewellery, antique “jewellery or fin 
jewellery ore Call or post to MARKS 
243, Baker St., 
LBRARIES | or ee eailer collections of books 
wanted. Highest prices paid. Removal 4 
my expense: any distance.—HAMMOND, 223 
Drews Lane, Birmingham 8. _ 
LD Books, with coloured plates of bir is and 
flowers. High prices paid.—KERR, Kent 
Street, Kendal, Westmorland. 
PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W. 1, wish t 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Fur \iture 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases good 
condition.—Please write or telephone ‘» th 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434. 


SHoT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHASE Con- 
dition immaterial if capable of repair. BEST 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send for pec- 
tion; immediate return if offer not acce} le. 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (proprietors of ». M 
Reilly & Co., Est. 100 years), 22 Wormwood eet 
London, E.C.2. Write for Gun and Crop Pr« tior 
lists. Gun repairs; best work. City price: 
WANTED. to buy, large or small collect ns of 
oil paintings, in any condition.—VE/ AND 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 


Wit some kind, regular subscriber to osu 
magazine forward after reading t ads 
unable to procure. Payment two month]: Mrs 
VEAL, Scare Top, Boars Hill, Oxford. 
LIVESTOCK : 
(CHELSFIELD D KENNELS, Bishopsdale. I urn, 
Yorks. ‘Have the following attracti\ 
bred puppies for sale from 10 guineas. M ture 
and standard Poodles, Dandie Dinmonts, A ans, 
Long Haired Dachshunds, Scotties and Pe sé 
Also winning dogs at stud. 


—_—<$<<$<$—— — ; 


OR SALE. Pyrenean Mountain Dog, 181 1 

House trained and over distemper. E ont 
pedigree. Gentle with children. 25 gui! A 
good home only.—Apply, BIRKIN, Hensill k 
hurst, Kent. Pirin ee 
PEMBROKESHIRE CORGI. Pedigree | 

months. Good character, very int¢ nt, 
obedient. Recommended for breeding. 2 : 
DARBY, St. Peters Manor, Droitwich. 


























ALE. Lovely Irish Setter Puppies gs, 
2 bitches); sire ‘‘Raycroft Mediator rst 
post war challenge certificate winner m, 


big winner, well grown and healthy. Pric ind 
10 gns.—LAMB, Hady Hill Farm, Chest ld. 
*Phone: 2856, SSIS ot ee ete te a 
“Q@WANHILL” Miniature Poodles, not for 


hardiness and _ character. Fasci ng. 
devoted companions. Black, white, cho a 
blue. Seen by appointment.—’Phone: W: ora 


226, BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
ADVERTISING PAGE 258 
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Pearl Freeman 
LADY RUSSELL 


Lady Russell is the elder daughter of Sir John and Lady Prestige, of Bourne Park, Bishopsbourne, Kent. 
Her ‘marriage to Sir Charles Ian Russell, Bt., only son of the late Captain Sir Alec Russell, Bt., and of 
Mrs. Faviell, of Huckamoor, Effingham Common, Surrey, took place on January 18 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES; 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams: Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


lhe Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage : Inland 93s. 2d. ; Abroad, 93s. 8d.; 
Canada, 90s. 6d. 





FARM TENANCIES 


OTH organisations, the Central Land- 
B owners’ Association and the National 
Farmers’ Union, representing agricultural 
landowners and farmers, have accepted the 
underlying principles of the Agriculture Bill, 
believing that a measure on some such lines 
is necessary to give security to British agricul- 
ture and ensure its progressive development. 
Naturally enough, those bodies have made 
reservations and criticisms. They differ on some 
points, but it is satisfactory to know that the 
N.F.U. makes no bones about its attachment 
to the landlord and tenant system. Two of the 
three partners in agriculture want to see our 
land tenure system brought up-to-date rather 
than abolished. The third partner, if the opinion 
of the politically-minded farm-workers’ unions 
is a true reflection, thinks otherwise. But it is 
questionable whether the majority of genuine 
farm-workers are anxious to see the State taking 
the place of the private landowner in farming. 

The private landowner carries responsibili- 
ties that go far beyond those of a mere receiver 
of rent. These responsibilities are well under- 
stood in the countryside, and there is no 
inclination to absolve the landowner from his 
duties. The Agriculture Bill seeks to define more 
losely the landowner’s responsibilities to his 
tenant, particularly in the equipment of farms 
for economical production in these days of 
higher farm wages. Under the Bill the tenant 
farmer who wants almost any improvement that 
can be considered reasonable will be able to get 
the owner’s consent, either willingly or under 
threat of intervention by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. It is only right that the tenant should 
pay some increased rent to cover such improve- 
ments, and that there should be more ready 
means of revising farm rentals, which in many 
cases to-day fall below the level needed to give 
the owner the financial means to maintain and 
improve his property in accordance with 
modern ideas. 

A real difference arises between the two 
agricultural bodies over the new powers in the 
Bill to restrict the landlord’s right to give notice 
to quit toa tenant. Unless the Bill is amended a 
notice to quit will not be valid unless the 
Minister gives his consent, and the test to be 
applied by the Minister is whether the change of 
occupation is likely to result in the more efficient 
use of the holding for agricultural purposes. 
Chis means in effect that a landlord will never 
be able to get rid of a tenant who is a reasonably 
efficient farmer. He may be an objectionable 
man in other ways, but if his farming satisfies 
the efficiency test he can stay on until the end 
of his natural days. There is one exception. If 
the landlord who at present owns the land 
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wishes to farm it himself, or through a child or 
grandchild, the Minister is not required to with- 
hold his consent, even if the proposed change 
is not likely to result in increased efficiency. 

It is doubtful whether this almost complete 
security of tenure which the N.F.U. has accepted 
will prove to be in the best interests of agricul- 
ture. How many Service men or other new 
entrants into farming will get the tenancy of 
farms if landowners are unable to make occa- 
sional changes? Moreover, too much security 
for the tenant and the constant references in the 
Bill to the Minister’s supreme powers may dis- 
courage landowners from taking a lively per- 
sonal interest in the way in which the farms on 
their estates are managed. These clauses in the 
Bill go too far in denying the landowner’s rights 
over the use of his property. 

All kinds of horrors can be read into this 
Bill, but with some amendments the measure 
can be made to work smoothly enough if land- 
owners and farmers will exercise their full 
responsibilities on the agricultural executive 
committees in the counties and the other bodies 
where they have a place. It is true that one 
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“BUT WHERE’S THE LOST YOUNG MAN ?” 


GOLDEN leaf spins through the drowsy air, 
Like largesse scattered by a languid hand ; 
Under the dreaming sky the tall trees stand 
And wait the winter storms. 
Oh well remembered autumn days at Kew ! 
These ave the glades and vistas that we knew 
Before the world turned upside down. 
But though the same tranced stillness broods 
Over the classic lawns and woods, 
A whisper stirs the grasses 
Where, as a portent, passes 
An old man with a scythe. 
FREDA C. Bonn. 
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clause in this Bill requires the committee mem- 
bers to comply with the directions of the 
Minister, conveyed, no doubt, by some official, 
but it would be fatal to agriculture’s future if 
those selected by their fellows to administer 
agricultural policy in the counties became mere 
ciphers, to be used at will by the Minister, or 
more probably by the officials of his department. 
There is a great wealth of common-sense and 
public spirit in the counties. The Minister, if he 
is wise, will determine to use it to fulladvantage. 


CITY v. L.C.C, 

HE existence of two town-planning authori- 

ties within metropolitan London—the 
Court of Common Council for the City, and the 
L.C.C. for the county—is one of those apparent 
anomalies that are contrary to theoretic prin- 
ciple. It has also long been a thorn in the side 
of County Hall. Under the Town and Country 
Planning Bill the City loses its status as a 
planning authority, becoming merged in the 
L.C.C. for planning purposes, although such 
relatively modest cities as Canterbury and 
York retain theirs because they are county 
boroughs. The City has naturally protested 
vigorously, and the matter will no doubt be 
hotly debated, for it has complicated ramifica- 
tions. Prestige and tradition must not stand in 
the way of unification if by that means ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory conditions can be im- 
proved. On the other hand, the City represents 
a concentration of specialised intelligences and 
interests of no less national importance than the 
County of London, and as such is even better 
entitled to control its own plan than provincial 
communities. It will be objected that the City 
of London’s planning proposals showed no great 
enlightenment, while those .f the L.C.C. notably 
did; which can be countered by pointing, in 
other spheres, to the way over-centralisation is 
beginning to paralyse administration. The 
problem is clearly a practical one to be solved by 
empirical means. The City now has two first- 
rate consultants, and there is no time to be lost 
in reaching a finite plan, as it would be by alter- 
ing the whole organisation. Closer integration is 
clearly needed, but, rather than subordinating 
the City to the County (which is itself subject 
to the Ministry), the best method might well be 
to set both under an ad hoc ministerial commis- 
sion of metropolitan development. 
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METROPOLITAN AMENITIES 

OW closely City and L.C.C. are allie: jy 

their interests, yet how dependent rea jsa- 
tion of their plans is on factors that no fv joy 
would overcome, is vividly illustrated by the 
proposed enlarged power station on Bank de, 
opposite St. Paul’s. On the issue of the eng jiry 
now in progress hangs the principle enunci ted 
in the County of London Plan that the s: uth 
bank from Westminster to London Bi dge 
should be gradually developed as gardens c er. 
looked by offices and flats. This has always . cen 
opposed as idealistically impracticable by the 
Port of London; and now the electricians ( son 
to be a national body) contend that the ‘ity 
will not get enough current unless their y ant 
occupies a big section of this garden froni uge, 
In this instance the Electricity Commissic iers 
and Minister of Town and Country Plannin; are 
the judges, and the public will probably fee] 
more confidence in their decision than if it re ted 
with County Hall alone; which supports the 
argument adduced above for a metropo tan 
planning commission. A comparable isst » is 
raised by the repairs needed to the Manion 
House. It has been proposed that, to «ase 
traffic congestion at the Bank, the Manion 
House should be moved to a site adjoining the 
Guildhall, so forming a compact civic centre. 
There is little doubt that metropolitan amenities 
would thereby be much benefited, and that the 
City Corporation takes a poor view of the 
proposal. Here again, decision by an impaitial 
third party seems called for, before full repairs 
are put in hand. 


OUR RACKETS PLAYERS OVERSEAS 

E have of late grown, not without reason, 

so very humble about our game-playing 
abilities that it is comforting to see that there 
is one game in which we can still hold our own, 
and that is the great game of rackets. Our 
team has been earning plenty of victories in 
Canada, and that against not only the best 
Canadian players but also the best from the 
United States. It is true that the Canadian 
singles escaped us, but only after a tremendous 
match between Robert Grant, the American 
amateur who is a candidate for the World’s 
Open Championship, and our own Amateur 
Champion, J. H. Pawle. It seems to have 
produced a magnificent exhibition, in which 
Pawle at one time held an almost winning lead, 
but was just worn down in the end. Even in 
this defeat there was consolation in that the 
match was one between Eton and Harrow, 
Grant having as a schoolboy first played for 
Eton. In the doubles, Pawle, with C. S. Craw: 
as his partner, had his vengeance, since tl 
beat Grant and another fine American play 
well known here, C. C. Pell. The fact t! 
Crawley had not played in the singles and » 
therefore the freshest man of the four \ 
doubtless an advantage, but it was a fine w 
It is a sad pity that so noble a game as rack: 
is suffering from the paucity of courts, for 
has as a game all the qualities of greatness. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 1951 ? 
T is difficult not to be impressed by the arg 
ments for using the Crystal Palace site t 
the proposed great exhibition of 1951. Go 
communications already exist, the site is b« 
magnificent and unoccupied, and large enoug 
surely, for anything we are likely to get bu 
and finished in the time available. The idea 
closing Hyde Park for five years, which is wh 
the most favoured alternative amounts to, | 
frankly, preposterous, while any other equiv 
lent site would have to be somewhere out in t! 
Home Counties. Additional bias in favour of t 
Crystal Palace is given by the hope that therel 
the design selected for the reconstruction ma 
be consigned to oblivion. The adjudicators « 
the competition said that they chose it for i 
practical plan. That may be so; but a les 
inspiring elevation—resembling an_ infinitel 
protracted suburban cinema—or one that too 
less advantage of its unique position, coul: 
scarcely be imagined. However, the likelihoo 
that, at the present speed of production, an; 
exhibition intended for 1951 will be ready befor 
1961 is so remote that the discussion of a sit 
for it is largely academic. 
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WINTER SUNSHINE AMONG THE RADNORSHIRE HILLS 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


ment intervened between the hen and her 

owner, laying down various regulations as 
to the number of birds that might be kept, 1 
managed to yet into a small but exclusive class 
called the Small Poultry Keepers. The quali- 
nication for admission into this select community 
was based on one’s poultry antecedents, and 
ifone had kept 100 birds before the war one 
was entitled to draw rations for 25. At least 
| think this was the order, but as, even with the 
help of a relay of wet towels, I was never able 
to understand any of the orders emanating 
trom food control offices, and as I was never 
certain how many birds I had on the place 
before Hitler walked into Poland, my return 
had to be what is called approximate. This did 
not mean that one drew food sufficient for 
25 birds, of course, for there is no connection 
whatsoever between rations and food, but one 
had sufficient bulk to fill the crops of 124 with 
some mixture of unknown origin, which looked 
nasty and smelt worse, and which I do not 
think contained a single calory, whatever that 
may look like. 


| N the early days of the war, when the Govern- 


* * 
* 

i? I have said, the Small Poultry Keeper class 
f was very exclusive socially, for, although 
one was not entitled to put the letters S.P.K. 
after one’s name, which might have been 
misleading, one did not treat an ordinary Back- 
yarder quite as an equal, and, moreover, as one 
Wes not in the business for financial reasons one 
fel’, as an amateur, superior to the Large 
Pcaltry Keepers or professionals, who had to 
se ' to packing stations and receive half as much 
ag \in for their eggs as the public paid. Another 
pc nt that made membership of the S.P.K. so 
i tinctive was that the nouveau riche, as it 
wre, could not climb up into it from the back- 
ye d, for membership was reserved for those 
w' h, what one might call, a poultry pedigree 


= 


a 


Qa 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


dating back, not to 1066 perhaps, but to pre- 
September, 1939, days, which seem almost as 
far away. a 


T must be admitted that, except for the respect 
with which one was treated by one’s friends, 
especially those who aspired to half a dozen 
eggs occasionally, the members of the S.P.hx. 
did not cut much ice officially, and, but for the 
request three or four times a year to fill up a 
form in duplicate showing the number of bulls, 
steers, cows, heifers and sows in profit one 
owned and the amount of binder twine one had 
with which to tie them up, no notice was taken 
of the community. We had to be most careful, 
also, not to exceed the limit of 25 birds in any 
circumstances. I got what the Army calls a 
“raspberry’’ and nearly lost my S.P.K.-ship for 
going beyond this quota. If one sat a hen on 
eggs, one had to watch her carefully, and every 
time a chick hatched one had to rush down to 
the poultry-yard to wring the neck of the first 
bird one could catch. The only way to avoid 
this was by sending in a return where the figures 
were not quite correct, and, whatever the extent 
to which the morals of this country may have 
deteriorated during the war, I flatly refuse to 
believe that anyone has sunk quite as low as 
this, even in the peace. 

All the above was jotted down well over a 
year ago, when, on receipt of a most cheerful and 
friendly communication from the Minister of 
Agriculture, I jumped to the conclusion that 
the end of rationing was in sight, and to 
celebrate it was going to write an important 
autobiographical work entitled: Through the 


NOTES 


War in a Poultry-Run by an S.P.K., with a 
foreword by my corn merchant. The first 
thing one is taught in the poultry world, how- 
ever, is that very true maxim: ‘“‘Do not count 
your chickens before they are hatched,’’ and 
now all the glorious prospects of freedom and 
increased stock, which had been arranged for 
us by Mr. Williams’s predecessor, have 
vanished utterly, and instead of drawing food 
sufficient for 12% hens, as I have done for five 
long years. I am now receiving enough only 
for 614. * ‘ 
* 

HEN I first looked at the picture of a 

Sussex shepherd complete with crook and 
two sheepdogs in Mr. Garry Flogg’s article, 
A 200-Mile Walk on the Ridge Way, in 
Country Lire, I was under the impression 
that Mr. Hogg had taken the photograph 
forty long years ago, and not on his recent 
walk along the old pre-Roman highways of 
England. My reason for thinking this was 
that the shepherd was wearing his trousers tied 
beneath the knees with pieces of string, which 
were called yarks in England and bowvangs in 
Australia, and that this system of keeping 
the lower ends of the garments well away 
from the mud, which was general throughout 
agricultural England when I was young, died 
out almost completely after the 1914-18 war, 
and I have not seen a yark for nearly forty 
vears. 

There was one detaii of this photograph of 
the shepherd on the Downs that definitely 
dated it and proved convincingly that Mr. Hogg 
was not committing an anachronism, and this 
was the series of anti-glider trip-wires marring 
the landscape in the background. When yarks 
were worn generally throughout the land we 
were only just beginning to think about aero- 
planes, and certainly had not foreseen the days 
when the peaceful whale-backed downs of 
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Sussex would be embellished with hideous 
barriers to hinder invasion by air. 
oe co 
* 


AM not certain if one ought to write anything 

about birds’ breakfast-tables in these days of 
freedom, since I am not at all sure that a citizen 
has any rights over the disposal of the 
“unconsumed portion of the day’s ration,’’ as 
the Army have it. There is rather an unpleasant 
sound about the “‘unconsumed portion of the 
day’s ration,” and I always envisage an un- 
savoury mass of bacon rind, chop bones, gristle 
ends of joints and bread-crusts (for I have never 
yet met an O.R. who regarded the crust of a loaf 
as anything but offal), but actually the uncon- 
sumed portion is usually merely a row of 
unopened tins in the quartermaster’s store, and 
sometimes nothing but a few figures in a ration 
book. 

Despite the ration difficulty, however, we 
do manage to keep the Breakfast-table Club 
open, though, like so many of our own clubs, it 
is not quite up to the standard of other days, or 
even that of the lean war years. Sometimes, 
when a tit picks over a bit of boiled potato with 
obvious distaste, one feels he is saying : ““ Why 
can’t this country of ours import a few of those 
coconuts we used to have hung up for us all 
the winter?” a 

* 

ITH the advent of the cold snap before 

Christmas, most of the old members 
turned up present and correct with their same 
little idiosyncrasies. The blue tits still sit down 
to meals; the chaffinches and robins usually 
fight a short one-round contest in the air over 
the table before the winner alights; the nut- 
hatches’ manners have not improved, and as 
before they treat the table as a snack bar, 
carrying off more than their ration to a secret 
store; the hedge-sparrow, as of old, is afflicted 
with a class consciousness that does not permit 
her to mix with the Upper Ten, so that she eats 
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the crumbs that fall to the ground from the 
table; the marsh-tits are most regular, but very 
unassuming members; and the long-tailed tits 
never demean themselves by attending, unless 
there is snow on the ground and the thermo- 
meter is registering at least 12 degrees of frost. 
The only thing in the nature of bird news I have 
to record is that the coal-tits have rejoined the 
club after an absence of nearly three years. 
Either there are six of them, or the original pair, 
in an endeavour to make up for lost time and 
undrawn rations, are taking far more than their 
share of the food provided. 


* * 
* 


HERE are two points concerning tits about 

which I am never certain. One is whether 
the coal-tit should be spelt “cole”’ or “coal,’’ and 
the other is whether there zs any difference 
between a marsh-tit and a willow-tit. At the 
Jubilee dinner of Country LIFE I sat next to 
a well-known ornithologist (one of those bird 
people who write most attractively about birds 
without being aggressively learned) and she 
asked me if I had ever been able to distinguish 
between a marsh-tit and a willow-tit. I said 
that to the best of my belief I had never seen 
a willow-tit and, as my bird book, Thorburn’s, 
did not recognise a special variety, I was 
prepared to accept that ruling, since the bird 
is far too small to be split up into two portions. 
We therefore agreed not to know the willow-tit, 
but I expect we shall get into very severe 
trouble with some ornithologists over this 
decision. 


* * 
* 


NE of the peculiar little vagaries of the 

Clerk of the Weather is that, whenever he 
decides on a slight fall of snow for the south of 
England, he almost invariably repents after an 
inch or so has been deposited and orders a 
general thaw. About 6 o’clock in the evening, 
when the roads are covered with liquid slush, 
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he changes his mind again and switches on a sti 
frost, so that on the following morning the B.B.( 
is in a position to state that all the highway. 
in the south are dangerous, and that great ca: 
should be taken when rounding corners. 


* * 
* 


N the days when I considered toboggani: 

one of the finest of winter sports I was alwa, 
most grateful to the Clerk of the Weather f 
the frost that followed the thaw and made t 
hillside so glassy that the small home-ma 
toboggan, instead of pulling up in the soft sn 
at the foot of the slope, charged on until 
went through a prickly blackthorn hedge, 
crashed against the pig-sties. Now that cha: 
ing through blackthorn hedges and bump 
into pig-sties no longer amuses me, and I ha 
to drive a car instead, I am not so grateful. 

It was on one of these mornings recent! 
when I was gingerly making my way along 
very icy surface, that I noticed a field mou 
crossing the road in front of me. I do n 
think he found progress quite as difficult as 
did, but he was picking his way very carefu 
and moving slowly. Then suddenly over t 
hedgerow shot a brown shape with up-rais | 
wings, and a kestrel swooped down on him. 
wrote the poor little mouse off as the falcoi\’s 
meat ration, but I was wrong, for he saw te 
danger just in time and jinked in Water! 
Cup fashion, so that the kestrel, missing him 
entirely, hit the road and skidded along tie 
icy surface for some distance. Using the most 
reprehensible language, the bird then rose 
into the air and, turning rapidly, swooped a 
second time. Once again the mouse made his 
admirably-timed lateral leap, and once again 
the kestrel hit the road, to slide helplessly into 
the long grass of the verge. When it attacked for 
the third time it was too late, for the field mouse 
was under cover in the hedgerow, and probably 
relaying over the rodent wireless the informa- 
tion that the roads were highly dangerous. 


DROWSY SHIPS 


in Suffolk, in the angle of the bend between 
Potter’s Reach and Butterman’s Bay. At 
high tide the view is of a mile-wide sweep of 
water fringed by farm lands and low wooded 
blutfs. It is a delightful and secluded spot, with 
only the occasional passing of a small steam 
freighter to remind us of industrial Ipswich, less 
than six miles upstream. Much more in keeping 
with its character was the tall brown-winged 
barge seen creeping down the channel at an early 
hour this morning, while the mists were yet on 
the river. Scarcely moving against woods and 
sky, she belonged to the mystery and stillness 
of the hour. 
A drowsy ship of some yet older day. 
Sometimes half a dozen or more of these 
fine boats, in stately procession, will pass the 
yachts and small fry of our crowded anchorage. 
There is no braver sight on earth, as they come 
down on the ebb with a full spread of red-brown 
canvas, loaded hulls sunk deep and blunt bows 
smashing through the tide. One knows then, with 
profound regret, that a thing of beauty is passing 
from us—the all but forgotten poetry of sail. 
At all seasons a number of their wooden 
hulls are drawn up beside us, for dismantling or 
refitting, on the raised gravel of Pin Mill hard. 
However doubtful their future may be, they are 
stilla striking feature of East Coast estuaries, and 
will doubtless remain so for many years to come, 
since, like Norman churches, they were built to 
last, with a lavish expenditure of material. 
Among them, before the war, were several still 
active centenarians. In an age when craftsman- 
ship is too much fettered by considerations of 
utility, there is something particularly satis- 
fying in their mighty timbers, heavy pitch-pine 
spars, and massive rudders, lee-boards and other 
fittings. The quaint gilded scrolls on bows and 
transom belong also to a more generous and 
leisured age. 
To the initiated the rig presents many 


I LIVE in a house-boat on the River Orwell 


By A. G. PEARSON 





“THE ALL BUT FORGOTTEN POETRY OF SAIL” 


features of great interest. The mainsail has no 
boom or gaff, but is fastened at the peak to a 
vast diagonal spar called a sprit, which is about 
sixty feet long and more than a foot thick where 
the lower end is slung to the mainmast. There is 
also a small mizzen sprit-sail in the stern, which 
is mainly of use for turning about while tacking, 
the mizzen-sheet being secured to the outboard 
end of the rudder. Until about 1880, when a 
steering-wheel began to replace the long tiller, 


the mizzen-mast itself was stepped on to t 
rudder-post. A few big barges, which are sa 
to be ‘‘rmulie’”’ rigged, have a mizzen boom-s: 
of much greater size and stepped farther ba 
from the stern. These boats are almost ketch« 
with a sprit mainsail. 

Top- and fore-sails are also carried, and le 
often a jib. The main- and fore-sheets each rv 
on a trausverse beam fixed just above the dec 
and known as a “horse.’’ The heavy mainsa 








Right) 

HE MAST, SPARS AND 
IGGING OF BARGES 
CAN BE LOWERED 


1ay be drawn up easily and 
towed like a theatre curtain, 
id the topsail also is fitted 
ith a quick stowage tackle. 
heir attractive colour is due 
to frequent dressings with oil 
id red ochre, which preserves 
nd renders them supple. This 
\ixture is never allowed to 
dry and comes off readily on 
hands and clothing. 

Masts and gear can be 
lowered and raised quickly for 
the purpose of “shooting” 
bridges, which is_ regularly 
practised on several inland 
runs. The bowsprit, which 
may be thirty feet in length or 
more, can also be lifted almost 
vertically, or steeved up to 
avoid fouling when in dock. 
Che hull is generally of wood, 
though the biggest and most modern 
barges are often built of steel. It is 
flat-bottomed, very roomy, and of the 
type known as “‘chine-built,” in other 
words square-cornered instead of 
curved between sides and floor. Massive 
lee-boards of three-inch oak are pro- 
vided for use with a beam wind. 

So small is a barge’s draught 
that very little water is needed to 
float her; she will, the bargemen say, 
“go anywhere after a heavy dew.” 
She can thus come close inshore 
without fear of grounding, a valuable 
isset in confined waters. When tacking 
she handles quickly and easily, and it 
is Claimed that she will sail closer to 
the wind than most types of sailing 
raft. From the labour-saving stand- 
point, the excellence of her design may 
»e judged from the fact that a crew of 
wo can successfully operate a big sea- 
going barge capable of loading three 
hundred tons. 

The Thames sailing barge is, in 
fact, an indigenous growth of the 
Chames, its estuary and approaches, 
where her full evolution took place. 
She is wonderfully suited to its special 


thir, 
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“ THERE IS SOMETHING PARTICULAR- 

LY SATISFYING IN THEIR MIGHTY 

TIMBERS, HEAVY PITCH-PINE SPARS 
AND MASSIVE RUDDERS....” 


conditions of shoal waters and cramped tidal 
creeks. She will wriggle up a narrow gut on the 
flood tide, with a cargo of coal, fertiliser, or even 
hay, perhaps to some quaint and somnolent 
quayside miles from the sea, where she will 
settle comfortably on the mud until the tide 
floats her again. The estuary sand-banks are 
her allies, for she can use their leeside as shelter 
during storms. Here at least, with her unique 
qualities of shallow draught, flat bottom, ease of 
handling, and ability to sail light without 
ballast, she has, for many decades, more than 
held her own against the power-driven cargo 
boat. 

But it must not be supposed that she is a 
mere ‘‘ditch-crawler.’’ About 1870 the London 
barges boldly essayed the open sea, and began to 
play an important part in our coast-wise and 
continental trade. They were soon plying 
regularly to the Channel and North Sea ports of 
Western Europe. Voyages have also been made 
to the Shetlands, County Donegal, Norway, 
Lisbon, British Guiana, the Amazon and the 
River Plate. During the war of 1914-18 the 
barge trade boomed, and some skipper-owners 
made fortunes—at considerable risk. 

As sea boats the Thames barges are capable 
of fast runs, a speed of ten to twelve knots being 
common in good conditions. The time of forty- 
six hours between Weymouth and Hull, made 
in 1929, is by no means an isolated achievement. 
On the whole surprisingly few 
have been lost, though these 
trips are not without their 
hazards. Handling a loaded 
barge at sea, with perhaps 
not more than six inches of 
free-board, demands a high 
order of seamanship. The 
great weight of gear aloft, 
together with the absence of a 
keel, is sometimes a potential 
danger, and makes a sprit-sail 
barge an uncomfortable boat 
in a sea way. Of the several 
barges which have sailed the 
Atlantic most, if not all, were 
boom-rigged for the crossing. 

The Thames sail-barge is 
certainly the oldest craft 
afloat in the London river, if 
not in British waters, for the 
rig goes back to the first days 
of fore-and-aft sail. Her 
earliest prototype was the old 
square-rigged ‘“‘swim-headed”’ 
barge, which was used in 
the Thames during the early 
seventeenth century, or per- 
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haps before. This was a very primitive vessel 
with a rectangular, box-like hull, not unlike 
a much enlarged punt, and the simplest form of 
sail. Two at least of the modern barge’s prin- 
cipal features, the sprit-sail and lee-boards, were 
of Dutch origin, and probably became general 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
earliest detailed description which we possess, 
from Steel’s Rigging and Seamanship of 1794, 
shows the sprit-sail barge of that day as sub- 
stantially similar in plan to the modern vessel. 

During the nineteenth century the top-sail 
and the mizzen were introduced, and the old 
““swim-head ”’ or sloping punt-like bow gave way 
to the round straight-stemmed bow of to-day. 
The cutter, or boom-rigged barge, at one time 
common on the Thames, became obsolete 
because it lacked the quick-handling devices of 
the sprit-sail rig. In 1863 the Annual Barge 
Sailing Match was started in the Thames by 
Mr. Henry Dodd, and became an important 
incentive to improved design and efficiency, as 
well as a very fine sporting event. Soon after- 
wards similar races were instituted on the Med- 
way and the Blackwater. 

During the last fifty years design has 
changed but little, though many steel hulls have 
been built and barges have increased consider- 
ably in size. Two main types may be recog- 
nised to-day. The river barge, which is often 
without a bow-sprit, plies in the Thames 
estuary between the ports of London, Rochester, 
Maidstone and elsewhere. A few of the old 
“stumpy ” barges, with a loftier sprit but no top- 
sail, were still to be seen on the Thames before 
the war. The larger coast- 
ing barge is at present 
mainly employed on coast- 
wise traffic, and many of 
those seen on the Orwell 
are engaged in the trans- 
port of grain or flour be- 
tween the London and 
Ipswich mills. From the 
Orwell at least, the pre- 
war continental passages 
have not yet been resumed. 


Perhaps the most sig- 


nificant of modern inno- 
vations is the auxiliary 
motor, which has_ been 


fitted into many sail-barges. 
The installation of even a 
small engine involves cer- 
tain technical and financial 
problems, but there is no 
doubt that herein lies her 
best hope of a future as a 
coasting trader. For in 
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IS ATTACHED TO A RING OF A WOODEN HORSE ON THE DECK 


UP ON YOUR STAY-FALL!” 


AFTER SHOOTING A BRIDGE 


THE MAINSAIL OF A BARGE PARTLY BRAILED IN IN 





A STRONG WIND 





HAS 


spite of her many special 
advantages, the unassisted 
sail-barge has one serious 
failing, which counts in 

creasingly in her disfavour 
Owing to her complete 
dependence on wind and 
tide, a very wide margin in 
time of delivery must be 
allowed. The Alf Everard 
made Hull from Weymouth 
in less than fifty hours, but 
the same journey, even 
without very exceptional 
ill-luck, may take as many 
days. A barge may have to 
spend weeks wind-bound 
before she can even start. 

Between the wars the 
competition of the Dutch 
motor-barge was severely 
felt, even in our own coast 
wise trade. It seems not 
unlikely that in time the 
sail-barge may be entirely 
replaced by vessels of this type, whose only grac: 
is the plebeian one of utility. With her final pass 
ing a grand tradition of seamanship will also hav: 
ended, for the handful of men who during th: 
last half century have manned the barges ar 
among the finest and ablest seamen in the world 
Thanks mainly perhaps to the Barge Sailing 
Matches, many names, both of men and ships 
will be honoured as long as the great days of sai 
are remembered. 

Within sight of our house-boat, a num 
ber of dismantled hulks are disintegratin; 
slowly before the combined onslaughts o 
weather and tide. Apart from considerations o 
sentiment, it is sad to see so much sound timbe: 
and solid workmanship going to waste. But 
even such as these may begin life anew in quit« 
another field of service. As one who fancies a1 
amphibian home, I have noted, with dee} 
interest, that a Kentish boat-building firm ha: 
begun to specialise in the conversion of sailing 
barges into house-boats. Since reading th¢ 
notice I have indulged in much wishful thinking. 

With her capacious hull and very larg« 
level floor space, a barge would make a really 
wonderful house-boat, palatial in its proportions 
when compared to our present by no means 
cramped quarters in a converted Thames 
lighter, which will sleep six with a squeeze. 
Better still would be a barge-vacht, in which 
comfort and sea-going qualities could be happily 
combined. For any lover of the sea, and of 
““drowsy ships,’’ it would be hard indeed to 
imagine a more congenial home. 


BEEN GIVEN 
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ELEHOG => By JOHN MOORE 


HEN I 
W oouna the 
cardboard 


box with holes in 
its lid awaiting 
me on the hall 
table I took the 
usual precaution 
ot holding it up 
to my ear; for 
in this way it is 
,ssible to make a rough-and-ready diagnosis 
the contents of such boxes, with which 
idly neighbours humour the whim of amateur 
turalists. If there is a scrabbling of little feet 
xpect to find a lizard, a bat, a field mouse, 
a mole trying to dig his way through the 
ctom of the box with an action like the 
-ast-stroke of a strong swimmer. If there is 
© juzz, or a frantic drumming of wings, I take 
« -e to shut the windows before I look inside 
t » box; for the captive will probably turn out 
t be a butterfly, a hawk moth, a cockchafer, 
c e of those big dragonflies that look like dive- 
t »mbers, or even an infuriated hornet. 

On this occasion, however, there was no 

ind at all—neither feet nor wings nor squeak 

1 ¢ chirrup; and that meant, in my experience, 
e her that the prisoner was a caterpillar or that 
iit was moribund : a shrew, perhaps, chewed by 
a cat, a nestling fallen out of a tree, or a leveret 
| rtially decapitated by the scythe. 

But as it turned out the little beast inside 
i: looked far from miserable; he was without 
e -eption the most contented little animal I had 
e or seen. He had made himself, already, 
a leat and cosy nest out of mosses and ferns 
t! .t his captors had thoughtfully provided, and 
h lay there sleeping, curled nose to tail. When 
the light fell upon him, he stirred slightly and 
yowned. He was a very small hedgehog, so 
young that his prickles were not yet prickly, 
beng no stiffer than coarse hair. 

The first thing to do when little beasts 
arrive in cardboard boxes is to feed them; so 





I put some milk in a fountain-pen-filler and held 
it adjacent to the baby hedgehog’s nose. His 
response to this trifling kindness endeared him 


to me immediately. Without opening his eyes, 
he widely opened his mouth; and without 
roubling to move his body, which was arranged 
so comfortably in the improvised nest, he 
sucked and sucked until the fountain-pen-filler 


os 
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WISDOM FROM PUBLILIUS SYRUS 
(circa 44 B.C.) 


A"? possession that you well could spare 
Is but a burden and increases care. 


A veckless thirst for vengeance it betrays 
To set your next-door neighbour's house ablaze. 


Ave you obscure? Be not for that dismayed : 
Even a single hair will cast a shade. 


No stroke of luck so good but you can find 
Something in it that isn’t to your mind. 


The man who comes to know he is a fool 
Has learnt at least some wisdom in Life’s school. 


The master who’s afraid tv auminate 

His staff, himself lives in the menial state. 
DENIS TURNER. 

AWAAAAAAAAAAAAAaAWN 


was dry. Then he licked his nose with a pink 
tongue, closed his mouth, and resumed his 
slumbers. 

This trustful acceptance of fate, this atti- 
ide of ‘open your mouth and shut your eyes 
1d see what the good Lord sends you,’’ this 
touching confidence that the world had nothing 
but good in store for him, was characteristic of 
tl 2 small urchin throughout his short life. When 
h« grew too big for the box, he lived for a time 

1ong a pile of old clothes in a corner of our 
| ting-room. Accepting without question this 
zger and better bed as a gift from a kindly 
ovidence, he straightway made a new nest 
a d promptly went to sleep in it. We placed 


~ + 
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a saucer of milk in the fireplace at the other 
end of the room, and two or three times a day, 
for our own amusement or for the entertainment 
of visitors, we removed the hedgehog from his 
nest and carried him across to the saucer. He 
never bothered to open his eyes to see what was 
in it. If it had contained hemlock or arsenic 
he would have trustfully lapped it up. When he 
had drunk the lot, he turned round, opened his 
eyes at last and waddled slowly back to his 
nest. He had discovered, while only a few weeks 
old, the secret of perfect happiness. He feared 
nothing and questioned nothing, desired nothing 
more than he had, ate and slept and dreamed 
no dreams. 

His ponderous waddle, when he was on 
his way home full-fed from the saucer, resembled 
the action of a slightly drunken sailor; his 
hindquarters as he walked swayed gently from 
side to side. His brief and rather fat grey tail, 
and the genial appearance of his undulating 
backside, reminded one somewhat of a miniature 
elephant; and this got him his name. He was 
undoubtedly a hedge elephant, declared my 
wife; and, improving on this next day, she 
christened him Elehog. 

Although he was far too wise ever to go out 
of his way in search of anything that didn’t fall 
into his reach like manna from Heaven, he soon 
became both inquisitive and acquisitive about 
things that he happened to find in his path 
during his journeys from the saucer to his nest. 
If they seemed edible, he ate them; if not, he 
carried them home. Thus, when he encountered 
in the fireplace some paraffin firelighters, he 
devoured nearly half of one before we saw what 
he was up to and dragged him away; and apart 
from acting as a gentle purge the strange meal 
did him no harm. If he met with a pair of boots 
he would always lick the polish off them before 
proceeding on his way. As for less edible things, 
he seemed to like them for their own sake and 
not for their utility, as misers love their gold; 
for if he found a matchstick he would pick it up, 
carrying it in his mouth like a retriever, and take 
it to his nest, where he kept a little pile of match- 
sticks, bits of string, ribbons, cinders and scraps 
of paper. But I repeat, he never deliberately 
sought these things; that would have been far 
too much trouble, that would have been a waste 
of precious eating- and sleeping-time, that would 
have been incompatible with the dignity of a 
small Elehog. He merely accepted gratefully 
whatever the gods sent him; and he was 
rewarded by a multitude of such presents, 
because it was fun to drop ribbons and match- 
sticks into his homeward path. 

It is often said that hedgehogs are exces- 
sively verminous; but we never found any fleas 
on Elehog, although he would sometimes pause 
in the course of his slow and dignified walk home 
to scratch himself in a contemplative way with 
his hind leg. Probably baby hedgehogs catch 
their parasites from their mothers; and Elehog’s 
mother had disappeared soon after he was born. 
Berry-picking school-children had discovered 
him abandoned like Moses among some rushes 
in a hedgeside ditch; and his mother, for all we 
know, may have found her way into a gypsies’ 
pot or been run over by a car, which is a common 
accident among hedgehogs when they wander 
short-sightedly and far afield in the early 
autumn nights. 

Anyhow, Elehog’s stiffening bristles gave 
shelter to nothing that jumped or crawled; and 
it was because of his careless habits that he 
had to be banished from our sitting-room in 
the end. His nest was removed to a back room 
where in his easy-going and contented fashion 
he quickly settled down and began to add quan- 
tities of raffia and binder-twine to his store of 
ribbons, matchsticks and string. We had 
thought of turning him out into the garden, but 
he was still very small and we were afraid lest 
our neighbour’s dog, notoriously allergic to 
hedgehogs, might discover him before he had 
retired to a secret hibernaculum. Winter was 
coming on, and he was very comfortable in the 
back room. We filled a second saucer with some 
crisp wheat-flakes which he carried one by one 
into his bed and from time to time devoured with 


a loud crunching noise, as if he were cracking 
nuts. The first frosts, however, made him even 
more slumbrous than he had been before; he 
woke up only on the mildest days and made less 
frequent journeys to the two saucers for a drink 
of milk or to collect another wheat-flake to 
increase his winter store. In his heap of old 
shirts, surrounded by his numerous and oddly 
assorted possessions, the little capitalist dozed 
happily and continued to practise his peaceful 
philosophy of live and let live. 

Alas, it is too harsh a world for such gentle 
philosophers; it is too full of roughs and toughs 
with hungry bellies and long teeth. In one of 
the floor-boards of the back room there was a 
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WAITING FOR RAIN 


AM not changed who,keep 
This sun-hushed place ; 

Earth's diamond glass has bared 
No different face. 


Nothing is altered yet ; 
The traveller goes 

Bowed by the gate, the bee 
Tilts the spread rose. 


A boy cries from the copse, 

Near harness rings, 

Fitfully through the hedge 
A linnet sings ; 


And hearing, I perceive 
How ruthless fall 

Beauty's bright strokes to-day ; 
But that is all : 


All, until all shall change, 
Leaf-curtains part, 
The vose-cup overbrim, 
And the emptv heart. 
D. FREEMAN LARKIN. 
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small hole caused by dry-rot, and out of this 
hole one night there crawled the swift assassin. 
We can only guess what happened after that 
Perhaps the rat, lithe and silent and terrible, 
crept upon Elehog as he slept and slew him as 
Macbeth slew Duncan; perhaps Elehog, who was 
so trustful and unquestioning, accepted his 
murderer as merely another gift of the good 
Providence—and went forward without fear or 
doubt to play a game with him. It must surely 
have happened that way; for Elehog’s prickles 
were already stiff and sharp, and they provided 
him with a ready defence if it had occurred to 
him to use it. But he had not learned, he had 
never needed, to use it; in all the three months 
he was with us we had never known him to curl 
up, and he would allow himself to be picked up 
and handled without even troubling to raise his 
backward-sloping spines. 

I can imagine his waddling slowly towards 
the hateful rat and sniffing it with the same 
friendly inquisitiveness with which he sniffed 
boots and matchsticks and bits of string; and 
then, I suppose, it was quickly over, for the 
assassin had him by the throat. Poor little 
Elehog discovered too late what pacifists wiser 
than he have often discovered too late, that there 
is a kind of aggression that doesn’t even allow 
vou sufficient time to turn the other cheek. You 
can’t reason with a rat any more than you can 
negotiate with a bomb. So much for live and 
let live ! 

His slayer dragged Elehog to the hole, 
where we found him in the morning, jammed 
halfway down it by his prickles, gnawed and 
bloody, with his hind legs stiffly sprawled out, 
and his absurd backside and his short, fat, 
elephant-grey tail ridiculously pointing at the 
ceiling : nothing peaceful, nothing comforting, 
nothing in the least heroic about that ending, 
only the ancient grotesquerie of violent death, 
the cruel parody of a lifelike attitude, which is 
always the signature of the roughs and toughs 
when they write their sneering answer to gentle 
creatures who practise the philosophy of live 
and let live. 
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OLD ENAMELLED GLASS-—I 


By E. M. ELVILLE 


I: the eyes of the experienced 
collector, coloured glasses mark 
the highest point of artistic fs 
excellence ever reached by the 
glass-maker. Nothing further can “ 
be added to the beauty of a glass 

article than its elegance of form } 
and its delicate colour. It may be v 
argued by the purist, therefore, \ 
that the deliberate decoration of 

glass by means of enamels is ana- 

thema, similar to the over-empha- 

sis of the cut decoration of crystal 

glass that led to its decline at the 

end of the nineteenth century. 

It is true, moreover, that with the 

possible exception of the Romans, 
glass-makers have ever been temp- 

ted to neglect the opportunities of 
enhancement offered by the essen- 

tial qualities of the glass itself and have devised 
many methods, both ingenious and artistic, in 
the attempt to render an object of glass more 
attractive. Enamelled glass must, perforce, 
come into this category. 

The Roman craftsmen produced classical 
examples of those types of glass objects where 
utility and grace of form are blended and where 
the qualities inherent in the glass, such as tender 
shades of colour, were but barely emphasised by 
added decoration. Yet there is evidence that 
the Romans were skilled in the art of enamelling 
and specimens are extant where they used it 
with such artistic effect that even the most 
zsthetically minded critic would not deny them 
forgiveness. Such specimens are not numerous, 
however, and it has become a controversial 
matter as to whether enamelling was practised 
by the Romans to any great extent. It must 





1.—FRAGMENTS OF ROMAN ENAMELLED GLASS VESSELS 


not be overlooked that most specimens of Roman 
glass are found buried in damp places, and the 
prolonged weathering to which they have been 
subjected, causing extensive corrosion of the 
glass, would tend to destroy the softer natured 
enamels altogether. 

The term enamelling as understood by 
ceramists may need to be explained. Enamel 
can be applied to the surface of a vessel of 
porcelain, earthenware or glass and consists of 
a pigment made up of a flux, which is a sub- 
stance used to promote fusion, a metallic oxide 
which is the essential colouring agent, and 
a medium, such as oil or water, to give the 
pigment the consistency required for application 
with a brush or other means to the vessel being 
decorated. The specimen after decoration is 
then fired in a kiln so that the constituents of 
the enamel fuse together into a glassy substance. 


So that the specimen should not be distort d 
by the firing process, it is obviously necesse*y 
that the enamel should be the more read ‘y 
fusible substance. 

It would appear that the Romans used t \e 
same method as in modern processes, that is, of 
reducing the enamel to a fine powder and 
applying cold before firing, the only means by 
which delicate execution can be achieved. 
Specimens are preserved in several museums. 
Fig. 1 depicts fragments of Roman glass from the 
collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, showing the use of quite 
a number of colours. 

Following the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, the art of glass-making is lost in 
obscurity for a number of centuries, and so far 
as enamelled glass is concerned there is little on 
record until the revival of the art by the 
oriental glass-makers in the fourteenth century. 





2.—GLASS LAMP, PAINTED WITH ENAMEL COLOURS 


Egyptian. fourteenth century 





The best-known examples of their craftsmanship are the enamelled 
lamps which were used for lighting mosques. Many are preserved 
in museums to-day, some fine examples being in the collection of 
oriental glass at the British Museum, while the collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is claimed to be the finest in Europe. 
A typical specimen is shown in Fig. 2, which illustrates a lamp of 
clear glass, painted in enamel colours, chiefly blue, red, white and 
gold. Round the neck are three verses from the Koran and on 
the body is the inscription “Glory to our Lord and the Sultan |:] 
Malik El] Muzaffar, the wise and the just, pillar of the World and 
religion; may his victory be great.’’ This probably refers to 1:1 
Muzaffar, Sultan of Egypt, 1308-1310. The lamp is just under a 
foot in height. 

Most of these enamelled mosque lamps are inscribed with tie 
name of the artist who was responsible for the enamelling. The work 
in glass cannot be described as good, the merit being wholly in t 1e 
decoration in enamel. 

There is also preserved in the Slade Collection in the Brit \h 


Museum, a bottle enamelled with birds and an enamelled cover d 
bowl, both probably of Egyptian origin. Such enamelled vessels ‘s 


were brought into Western Europe were evidently much prized, >T 
some are mentioned in the Royal Inventories of France. In 13°), 
Charles V had trois pots de voirre rouge a la fagon de Damas. | 
petit voirve ouvré par dehors a images a la fagon de Damas. Un bac n 
plat de voirre peint a fagon de Demas, et une bordure d’argent esmai! 'e 
de France de Bourgogne. Une lampe de voirre ouvrée en fagon 
Demas sans aucune garnison. 

It can be seen from many specimens extant to-day t! 
Damascus was the seat of this art up to the fifteenth century. 1 
fall of Damascus in 1400 and the rise to fame of the Veneti 
workers which took place at this period were undoubtedly c 
tributory causes in the decline of the art of enamelling practised 
these ancient craftsmen. 

The earliest examples of the skill of the glass enamellers 
Murano, the island near Venice, appear to belong to the fiftee1 
century. A specimen in the Correr Museum at Venice is ascribed 
Lazari to circa 1440. It isa cup of blue glass enamelled and gilt, t 
chief subjects being the portraits of a young man and a woman 
medallions. It is, therefore, in all probability a marriage c\ 
Many other fine examples belonging to this period of Veneti 
enamelled glass are preserved; one, from the collection at t 
Victoria and Albert Museum is shown in Fig. 3. It is of % 
elaborate glass bowl enamelled in the style typical of the la 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 

Fig. 4 is from the same collection and is of a roundel in cleé 
glass painted in gilt and coloured enamels. The specimen show 
that the elaborate style persisted up to the middle of the sixteent 
century. 
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The free use of enamel and 
gilding would appear to indicate 
that the Venetian glass-makers 
were familiar with the products 
of Egypt and Damascus, the gild- 
ing especially showing signs of 
advancement in the art. 

Enamelling by the Venetians 
was used as a means of decor- 
ation on both coloured and 
olourless glass. The cups and 
ases of the fifteenth century 
vere usually rather massive, but 

1 the sixteenth century, when 
xtreme lightness and elegance of 
rm were demanded by fashion, 
ie drinking-glasses were too light 

bear the heat of the enamel- 
ig furnace without losing their 
ape. 

Enamelling was, therefore, to 
sreat extent confined during the 
xteenth century to tazze, bowls 
salt-cellars. The form of decor- 
ion was chiefly coats-of-arms, 

e Lion of St. Mark, or merely 
»wers or dots, in place of the 
traits. and other elaborate 
bjects employed in the fifteenth 
ntury. 3. 

The change of style in decor- 
cion with form is well illustrated 
1 Fig. 6, which is of a lightly 
ishioned goblet of clear glass painted in gilt 

id enamels. 

It is claimed by most writers that enamel- 
ig went out of fashion in Italy about 
130, an opinion based no doubt on the forms 

the existing specimens of glass of that 
riod and the arms which were enamelled 
»0n them. 
To the French glass-makers of the sixteenth 
ntury can be attributed a small group of 
‘namelled glasses that differs in all respects 
om any other. The colours are usually red, 
lue, white and dull yellow and differ from the 
‘italian colours in shade, while the execution is 
more delicate. The style of decoration differs 
also from the Italian, being composed of small 
panels of scroll-work, the subjects being figures 
dressed in the costumes worn in France during 
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5.—BEAKER. French, style of Henri II. 
Mid-sixteenth century 








VENETIAN GLASS BOWL 
LED IN STYLE 
TEENTH CENTURIES 


ENAMEL- 


OF FIFTEENTH-SIX- GILT 


the reign of Henry II, that is, during the middle 
of the sixteenth century. A collector who pos- 
sesses specimens of this period is indeed fortu- 
nate, as they are exceedingly rare. There are 
two examples in the British Museum and a few 
at the Victoria and Albert, but a few still exist 
in private collections. An example is shown in 
Fig. 5 from the collection at the Victoria and 
Albert. 

Garnier offers the opinion that these 
enamelled glasses came from Goult, a village in 
Provence, where a glassworks was established 
by an Italian, Benoit de Ferry. 

Enamelled glass was also later produced 
in many other French glassworks. The same 
writer divides the Italian-French 16th- 


century enamelled glass into three distinct 
categories :— 


6.—LIGHTLY FASHIONED GOBLET OF 


Venetian, sixteenth century 


CLEAR GLASS. 
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4.—ROUNDEL IN CLEAR GLASS PAINTED IN 
AND 


COLOURED ENAMELS. 


century 


Sixteenth 


1. Those characterised by exact imitation 
of Venetian form and style. 

2. Those in which the decoration is care- 
fully executed and in which gold is 
associated with enamel. 

3. Those with no gold, in which the execu- 
tion is carelessly done. 

French enamelled glass persisted up to the 
eighteenth century, but it is difficult to suggest, 
with one or two exceptions, where the existing 
specimens were made. 

Fig. 7 is an illustration of a glass bottle 
with enamelled decoration and dated 1729. It 
is characteristic of the conventional style of the 
period, the Italian influence of the sixteenth 
century having been entirely lost. 

Photographs copyright Victoria and Alber: Museum 
(To be concluded) 


7.—GLASS BOTTLE WITH ENAMELLED 
DECORATION. French, dated 1729 
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THE PROPERTY OF 


MR. WILLIAM TEELING, M.P. 
Built c. 1776 by the Rt. Hon. Agmondisham Vesey from his 


own designs, with stucco decorations by the Dublin master- 


builder and designer, Michael Stapleton 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE house, on the banks of the Liffey, is rebuild- 
ing,’’ Arthur Young noted in his Tour of Ireland 
“But the wood on the river, with walks 
through it, spreading here and there into cool meadows, 
is exceedingly beautiful. The walk is perfectly sequestered, 
and has that melancholy gloom which should ever dwell in 
Because of the 
slight gorge through which the Liffey, here a tumbling 


in 1776. 


such a place.”” Why, he does not say. 
rocky river, flows? Because it was raining 
heavily, as it was at the time of my visit? Or 
because of the crumbling castle of the Fitz- 
Geralds, heavily embowered in trees, which 
adjoins the Georgian house? Had the latter 
been completed, the impressionable Young 
would have felt less melancholy, for it is a 
beautiful little building within which the 
exquisite decorations introduce “‘ the most con- 
siderable designer and stuccadore in Dublin 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century,” 
according to Mr. C. P. Curran. 

Young, however, was perforce describing 
only the demesne, a sizeable area laid out along 
the right bank of the river on the early land- 
scape principle of the ferme ornée—meadow- 
land surrounded by woodland—which the 
house overlooks from the east end, and which 
is now known as Sarsfield’s Demesne. 

The old castle had been bought by a 
forbear, who was Mayor of Dublin, of the 
famous Patrick Sarsfield, created Earl of 
Lucan by James II in exile. Patrick’s elder 
brother William married a daughter of Lucy 
Walters, of whom Charles II was the reputed 
father. On William Sarsfield’s death in 1675 
his widow tried to use her influence with the 
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King to break the male entail in favour of this 
daughter, adducing, as an additional reason, 
her brother-in-law’s Roman _ Catholicism. 
Charles II, however, to his credit, is reported 
to have said, “Certainly not, Patrick Sars- 
field is the heir,’’ and accordingly Lucan with 
an estate of £2,000 came to that fiery and 
gallant young Irishman. He served in the 
English Army, in Hamilton’s regiment in the 
French Army, under Monmouth at Sedge- 
moor, helped Tyrconnel to remodel the Irish 
Army, and commanded the Irish troops 
brought to England by James II when the 
Seven Bishops were on trial. Subsequently he 
held important subordinate commands in the 
Boyne and Limerick campaigns against King 
William, and was the life and soul of the 
resistance up till the Battle of Aughrim and 
the final capitulation of Limerick in 1691. He 
was killed at the Battle of Landen two years 
later. His confiscated estate was restored by 
King William to the niece (the previous 
claimant), who had married a Vesey. When 


she died, leaving an only daughter, her 
husband contrived to retain Lucan and trans- 
mit it to a son by a second marriage. 


The 





2.—THE INNER END OF THE HALL 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


daughter married a Bingham of Castleba., 
and when their son received a peerage he too < 
in protest the title of Earl of Lucan, althoug 
he never possessed the property. 

Meanwhile Lucan had come to Agmon- 
disham Vesey, a younger son of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. His curious Christian name 
was inherited from his mother’s family the 
Muschamps. He married his half-brother’s 
daughter Elizabeth Vesey, the ‘‘blue- 
stocking,’’ known to her intimates as Mind 
(in contrast to her sister who kept house with 
her and was called Body), or The Sylph. 
Mr. Vesey, besides sitting in the Irish 
Commons where he served as Accountant- 
General and a Privy Councillor, was elected 
with the support of Burke to the Literary 
Club in London. There he became well known 
to Reynolds, Johnson, and the other members, 
whom he impressed with his knowledge of 
architecture. During their tour to the Hebrides 
Boswell and Johnson amused themselves by 
imagining a university at which the chairs 
would be occupied by members of the Club, 
among them Vesey as Professor of Archi 
tecture; since, Boswell records, ‘‘he under- 
stood architecture well and has 
left a very good specimen of his 
knowledge and taste in that art 
by an elegant house built on a 
plan of his own at Lucan.” 

That Vesey had some 
practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject is shown by a reference in a 
letter of Sir William Chambers to 
Lord Charlemont (August 2, 
1775) : ‘‘Mr. Vesey’s method of 
slating I am a stranger to,” and 
again ‘Mr. Vesey’s friend 
Stephens, a very ingenious pupil 
of mine, died at Rome about two 
months ago, which is a loss to 
the arts as he was very pro- 
mising.”’ I know nothing about 
Stephens; but the context sug- 
gests that he may have been of 
some assistance to Vesey in pre- 
paration of the Lucan plans. 

There is no doubt at all of a 
much more considerable artist’s 
collaboration—Michael Staple- 
ton, “our Dublin Adam”’ as Mr. 
C. P. Curran terms him in an 
admirable study of Dublin Plaster 
Work (J. of R. Soc. of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, 1940). A collection of 
Stapleton’s original designs for 
decoration, now in the National 
Library of Ireland, includes a 
“Plan of Mr. Vesey’s house at 
Lucan,” with notes, obviously 
prepared in view of decorative 
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3.—_THE DRAWING-ROOM and (Fig. 4 below) the DRAWING-ROOM CEILING. A fine and typical example of the work of Michael Stapleton. 
Originally the breakfast-room (See plan, Fig. 10) 


work. There is no doubt 
that he carried out the 
stucco decorations of 
which the drawing-room 
is the most notable (Figs. 
3 and 4) since they are 
identical in conception to 
his known work at 
Powerscourt House, Dub- 
lin, and Belvedere. 
Externally Lucan 
House is a plain rectangle 
of two storeys with hipped 
slate roof, except that the 
centre of the entrance 
front is carried up to a 
pediment behind which is 
an attic floor, while the 
centre of the garden front 
is a semi-circular bow, 
also with attic. <A third 
excrescence is invisible : 
the basement extends 
some 25 ft. to the side 
(right in Fig. 1) where the 
ground slopes towards 
thc river, and the serv 
enirance is situated, thus 
enabling the house to 
have four fronts and no 
back. There are a few 
Ei zlish instances of the 
bak-door problem being 
ov :-rcome by means of a 
Subterranean tunnel 
(F irleyford, Uppark) or 





5.—THE DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE 


an extended basement 
(Midford Castle); and 
in each, as here, the 
motive was to set the 
house unencumbered 
in a designed landscape 
setting. This survives 
unaltered at Lucan, 
where the lawn of the 
demesne reaches on all 
sides up to the base of 
the walls except, of 
course, for the ap- 
proach drive. The plain 
geometrical character 
of the back elevation 
(Fig. 7) is singularly 
effective, and so, more 
conventionally, is the 
front, with the chimney 
flues carried up the 
side of the attic to the 
roof, of which the ped- 
iment correctly serves 
as the gable end. On 
the entrance front the 
ground storey is of 
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8.—BOSSI CHIMN 
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6.—THE DINING-ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE 


7.—THE BACK OF THE HOUSE TOWARDS THE DEMESNE 
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SY-PIECE IN THE OVAL ROOM 
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channelled ashlar 
granite, the middle 
section with arched 
apertures, of which the 
central one contains 
the front door (Fig. 12). 
The setting of the fan- 
light without a frame, 
the unrelated mould- 
ings of the lintel and 
the plain imposts are 
departures from classic 
usage not quite re- 
deemed by the charm- 
ing relief over the door 

but the treatment is 
none the less delight- 
fully original and well 
adapted to the tough 
material. 

The plan is of t! 
simplest, but imps 
cably balanced ai 
detailed. The entrance 
hall (Fig. 2) with p 
green walls has a scrt 
of yellow Siena scagli 


9.—A BOSSI CHIMNEY-PIECE IN A BEDROOM 
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columns at its inner end. Of its five doorways that in front 
opens into the oval room (Fig. 11) in which the three arched win- 
dows are balanced at the inner end by three similar arches 
containing the doorway and two dummy glazed windows, with 
candelabra in relief on the intervening surfaces, and a fine Bossi 
fireplace in the middle of one side (Fig. 8) facing a doorway in the 
other. The ceiling has a typical Stapleton design of oval plan. 
In the drawing-room (breakfast-room in plan, Fig. 10) 
Stapleton’s decoration of walls and ceiling is gilded. The 
cciling, slightly domed, centres in a gilt relief medallion (Fig. 4). 
he walls, pale grey, have arabesques disposed round grisaille 
ques with chocolate ground. Traditionally these were 
; ,inted by Angelica Kaufmann when staying with the Veseys a 
' wmonths before the house was finished. She did spend some 
, onths of 1771 in Ireland painting portraits and decorations 
r her patrons, so this may be so. But there were other 
sh artists capable of the work, and the plaques are integral 
Stapleton’s design which was presumably finished by then. 

is very characteristic of his delicate, more naturalistic 
atment of the Pompeian style popularised by Robert Adam. 
The chimney-piece in the ‘‘breakfast-room’”’ (Fig. 5) was 
signed en suite in white marble. That of the adjoining dining- 
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10.—** GROUND-FLOOR PLAN FOR MR. VESEY’S HOUSE 
AT LUCAN,” BY MICHAEL STAPLETON 
The following notes in Stapledon’s writing have been trans- 
cribed from a fainter duplicate : 


The dotted lines in plan show the manner of the division of Bed- 
chamber story. 

The wall that forms the Oval room in parlour story is carried up no 
higher than the first story, which leaves an open lobby from great stairs to 
the wall at * the same width as stairs—the light at the end is not very 
strong as it is too great a distance from the Venetian window of stairs—a 
sky-light would be a vast improvement. 


room (which has lost most of its original treatment) has another 
fine chimney-piece with coloured marble background (Fig. 6). 
The ‘‘study,” to the right of the hall, has a ceiling design of inter- 
secting circular husk-festoons, and the original bookcases. 

The walls of the adjoining staircase are painted as ashlar 
masonry in grey stipple. A Venetian window lighting it gives a 
pretty view of the Liffey and has above it a group of plaster 
medallions by Stapleton. At the head of the stairs a screen of 
columns carries the attic wall and forms the fourth side of an 
oblong landing, on which stands a cast-iron stove, shaped as 
an urn on a pedestal, probably contemporary. The bedrooms, 
including a large oval one, are plain except for one Bossi fireplace 
(Fig. 9). 

Vesey died without children in 1785, and Lucan went: to a 

nephew from whom it descended to the Vesey-Colthursts of 
3larney Castle. In 1921 the estate was sold and the original 
ontents, said to be of very fine quality, were dispersed. Mr. 
“eeling is now trying to find them again, to restore them to Lucan. 
‘he house remained unoccupied till bought about 1930 by the late 
tharles H. O’Conor. On his death in 1939 he left his property 
0 his widow for eventual division among his seven children. On 
ier death in 1941 Lucan House was purchased by Mr. William 
Ceeling, M.P., who subsequently married one of Mr. and Mrs. 
)’Conor’s daughters. The house is at present leased to H.E. 
he Italian Minister. 

















12.—THE FRONT DOOR IN ITS GRANITE FRAME 
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A COUNTRY TOWN’S WAR MEMORIAL 





Port Sunlight and Bournville 

—to the garden cities themselves 
—Letchworth, Hampstead and Wel- 
wyn—and on to the new satellite 
towns, the progress of planning has 
evolved out of the idealism of indi- 
viduals until now it is accepted by 
the State as the foundation of orderly 
development and a healthy social 
structure in the creation of new com- 
munities. Indeed, we have reached 
the stage where the word “planning”’ 
is no longer a talisman and in the 
minds of many has begun to assume 
a sinister and almost malevolent as- 
pect after the controversies raised by 
the Government’s proposals for the 
new towns. But objections, however 
well based, are concerned only with 
detail or with balancing the merits of 
one site against another; they do not 
invalidate the principle of planning; 
otherwise 19th-century chaos, with 
added 20th-century complications, 


Pree the garden city estates 


would have to be acknowledged as 
inevitable. 

In the belief that Jaissez-faire is 
an out-of-date policy in the life of towns 


poo 








MODEL OF THE PROPOSED CIVIC AND CULTURAL CENTRE FOR EAST GRINSTEAI). 


Looking north-east. 


The town with the church is seen in the right foreground. 


An arrow indicat«s 


the position of East Court. the new Council offices 
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KEY PLAN OF THE PROPOSED LAY-OUT (Architect, Mr. Louis Osman). 1. Open-air theatre. 
2. Full-size cricket and football pitches. 





3. Subsidiary pitches. 4. Running-track and sports ground. 


5. Staffhouse. 6. Swimming-pool. 7. Paddling-pool. 8. Lake. 9. Bridges across main road from hospital 


no less than in the life of nations, the 
people of East Grinstead are consider- 
ing a project which, it can be claimed, 
is of more than local interest. 

This old Sussex market town, 
standing on a high ridge from which 
the ground falls sharply on almost #11 
sides, has its own particular character- 
istics and problems, one of which is 
that it lies on the route of the main 
London-Eastbourne road, for which a 
by-pass is already needed. The East 
Grinstead project, however, is not 
concerned with that, but is a plan for 
forming a new civic and cultural centre 
for the town. Through local initiative 
a trust has been formed which has pur- 
chased the East Court estate for the 
benefit of the town. 

East Court is a Georgian house of 
some distinction standing on high 
ground just outside the town to the 
north-east. Its estate, comprising 124 
acres of gardens, park, meadow and 
woodland, extends north-eastward 
across a deep valley and up the wooded 
hillside beyond. To the west it is 


LOOKING SOUTH-WEST OVER THE SITE. 


bounded by the beautiful Blackwell 
Hollow, one of the hollow lanes of this 
region, cut out of the sandstone and 
over-canopied by beeches. At present 
this lane is the main exit from the 
town to the north-east. About half 
a mile out, it passes the Queen Victoria 
Hospital, now well known as one of 
the most important centres of plastic 
surgery in the country. 

The Manor Charitable Trust which 
has acquired the property has offered 
it as a gift to the town of East Grinstead 
provided that certain conditions are 
observed. The house itself with the 
four acres of garden has been re-pur 
chased by the East Grinstead Council 
for the Council offices. 

Among the conditions governing 
the use of the remainder of the estat: 
one is that part of it should provid 
a site for a war memorial; another i 
that a portion of the estate should b: 
reserved for the benefit of the town a 
a whole, it being left to the town t 
decide how best it should be used. T: 
help finance the project it may | 
necessary to use part of the propert 
for housing developments. 

It has been decided that the wi 
memorial might eventually comprise 
garden of remembrance, playing fiel 





EAST GRINSTEAD CHURCH IS SHOWN ON 
THE HORIZON, TOP LEFT 
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(including cricket and _ football 
pitches suitable for county matches), 
a community centre, an open-air 
theatre and some park land and 
gardens. It will not be possible to 
fulfil the whole project without 
financial support, for which an 
appeal is to be launched. In the 
meantime the trust has commis- 
sioned Mr. Louis Osman, a London 
architect, to draw up a plan, which, 
though not finally settled, provides 
a framework within which a long- 
term project can be carried out. 
Mr. Osman’s plan, reproduced 
here along with two photographs of 
t.e model which he has prepared, 
siows the outline of the scheme. 
e town lies towards the left of 
» plan, Sackville College (on the 
rth side of the old High Street) 
| ing indicated in the bottom left- 
} nd corner. East Court House— 
t e new Council offices—is shown 
th suggested extensions. Not far 
, to the southward, is the proposed site for the 
nmunity centre, on ground slightly higher 
+ an East Court itself. To be hollowed out of the 
{ lling ground eastward would be the open- 
theatre, with an existing lake lower down, 
i, on the far side of the lake, the garden 
remembrance. Down in the valley pro- 
sion is made for cricket and _ football 
junds, a running-track and sports ground, 
iff house, swimming-pool, paddling-pool and 
e (Nos. 2 to 8 on the plan). A new road, 
erging from a roundabout behind Sackville 
lege and running east of Blackwell Hollow 
| immediately to the west of the community 
tre and Council offices, would join the 
p sent road before reaching the hospital. 
F. ickwell Hollow would be closed to traffic and 
ome a pleasant walk. The suggested lay-out 


< 


EAST 





COURT HOUSE, THE 
COUNCIL 

for new housing on the eastern slope of the valley 

is shown on the right of the plan. 

The type of lay-out visualised is formal— 
possibly in some respects too formal for the 
broken and irregular terrain. Two avenues, one 
aligned on the community centre and one on 
the hospital descending the valley meet at 
a vonde-point near the boundary of the property. 
The hospital is thus brought into the scheme. 
Patients will have only to cross the road by a 
bridge to enjoy a walk or watch a cricket 
match. The alignment of the cricket ground and 
pavilion, sports ground and swimming-pool 
(2, 4 and 6) is arranged so that it is axial to 
the lay-out of the houses on the eastern slope. 
Perhaps with the precedent of Bath in mind 
Mr. Osman has visualised terraced building 
with a linked circus and square and a wide 


WILD-FOWL ON THE SALTINGS 


fowling? As often as not it means 
long days and longer nights on salt- 
ings and shore in every kind of weather, and 
a quite inadequate return for the patience 
and energy displayed. In fact the keener the 
wind and the fouler the weather the better 
are the chances of the shooter; none the less, 
under such ‘“‘favourable’’ conditions he prob- 
ably counts himself lucky if he outwits the 
wariest birds once in every half a dozen outings. 
It is, I think, this very gamble that whets 
the sporting appetite. In no other shooting 
circumstances do you get the same uncertainty 
or anything like the variety of sport; nor are 
your skill and craft so highly tested. And there 
is another point of some moment to those not 
over-burdened with this world’s goods. Over 
very large areas of our coasts in normal times 
the shooting of wild-fowl is free, and except 
where local authorities exercise extra-territorial 
rights, the shore-shooter can wander where the 
fancy takes him. Parenthetically this does not 
always make for sport. Too profuse advertise- 
ment of any particular spot always brings in its 
train a host of shooters armed with artillery of 
all calibres from 4- to 12-bores, and many of 
these individuals walk the saltings shooting at 
anything they see and at any distance, and 
return after having possibly effectually scared 
every living creature within a radius of miles, 
under the impression that this is wild-fowling. 


Wi ‘towing? lies the fascination of wild- 


* * * 


The successful fowler serves a long appren- 
ticeship. How long you will realise if you search 
a quiet foreshore at half tide with a pair of good 
field-glasses. In the ‘‘crawling foam’”’ you will 
notice crowds of long-legged and long-billed 
waders losing not a moment as the flowing tide 
gradually covers up their feeding-ground. There 
will be ducks of all sorts, grey plover, knots, 
Cunlins, terns and oyster-catchers and many 
Cthers rising, whirling, contracting and expand- 
lig close to the surface of the water. But the 
Cirious thing about this shore watching is 
tiat you may wait in one place for hours, 


and see nothing close at hand except the gulls. 
As soon as the mud-flats are again exposed, 
the waders come thronging back, and although 
they do not return in the same flights as sped 
inland, the crowd on the sea feeding-grounds is 
just the same. Not waders only, but also all 
kinds of land birds, snipe and woodcock, driven 
in hard weather from inland bogs to the more 
open feeding-spaces at the river estuaries. Then 
one sees literally every kind of wild-fowl search- 
ing anxiously for whatever the flats and bays 
and saltings may hold. 


i a. 


Yet, needless to say, success in shooting 
does not come by observation alone. The 
novice’s first job is reconnaissance, and by this 
I do not mean half an hour’s “‘look see’’ at the 
feathered tribes hovering above the ebb. To 
spend a whole day, carefully concealed with a 
spy-glass, in marking the exact lines of various 
species at high water and the start of ebb, 
noting the precise places they pass over and then 
studying the lie of the land in order to pick out 
the spots of greatest vantage on the lines of flight 
in which to lie in wait, will yield good dividends. 

In this connection the novice must note 
the levels of high water; for many a man has 
gone out to a first-rate vantage point, forgetful 
of a rising tide and the possibility of quick- 
sands, and found himself cut off. The spot which 
is high and dry and easy of access at low tide 
is a very different proposition when a raging 
torrent sweeps between it and the mainland at 
high water, as many a fatal ending to a flight- 
shooter has shown. 

A study of the habits of various birds, be 
they curlew, plover, duck or geese, will show 
you how wind affects their movements. You 
will notice on a blustery winter day, for 
instance, that wigeon tend to flight in earlier 
from the sea than on a calm moonlight night. 
You will mark where they “knock”’ up with 
the tide, and note the spots where you can 
take advantage of natural cover, and where you 
may dig with advantage a hiding pit athwart 
the lines of flight. The sharper the weather, the 
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down. The effect 

striking, though 
whether present-day difficulties 
with domestic staff will induc« 
the ordinary Englishman to over 
come his dislike for living in te1 
races and to sacrifice the cherished 
seclusion of his own garden is a 
question still undecided. Another 
possible criticism is the projected 
avenue centred on the community 
centre, which would cut athwart 
the general lie of the ground and 
emphasise rather than diminish the 
rivalry between the community 
centre and the County offices as 
competing foci. From its promi 
nent position on the brow of the 
hill the Georgian house, with what- 
ever additions to it may be made, 
will retain its dominating position 
in the landscape, and it would b 
more appropriate that the com- 
munity centre should be kept sub- 
ordinate to it. 

A new County Council School is to be 
built before very long, and_ provision is 
made for it in the plan to the north-east of 
the Council offices. But the site is not yet 
settled, and an alternative idea under considera 
tion is to place the school close to the 
community centre, where it would be nearer 
the town. 

Though details may be criticised, the 
whole project shows great imagination and fore- 
sight. It would be difficult to think of a finer 
war memorial. The idea of a civic and cultural 
centre, where administration, education and 
recreation all find a place in an ordered and 
open setting of natural beauty, was one not 
unknown in classical Greece but is new t 
20th-century England. 


lower 
very 


crescent 
could be 
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=> By J. B. DROUGHT 


more fowl you will see, but you will remember 
that, although you may be well placed on their 
flighting lines, they may be so high as to be 
untouchable, so your best pitch will always be 
on some line where the wild-fowl must come into 
the teeth of a wind and so be kept down reason- 
ably low. This obviously is not always possible, 
but, in so far as it can be attained, it is almost as 
important as your own concealment. 


* * * 


So when you have decided on your pitch 
the next problem is concealment. Natural 
cover, if available, such as a ‘‘lie’’ among the 
grasses behind the sand dunes or a sea wall, is 
obviously preferable to artificial cover. In most 
places it becomes necessary to construct pits 
which should be only extensive enough to give 
room for sudden and easy movement and which 
must be rendered inconspicuous. 

No birds will come within distance of 
anything unnatural, so, if a parapet is necessary, 
it must harmonise in covering with the sur- 
roundings and conform so far to the lie of the 
ground as to appear like a natural hillock. 
The pit itself should not be so deep as to mask 
a man’s view or restrict his gun-play to front or 
rear, but it must be deep enough to conceal 
him thoroughly, for even a glint of moonlight 
on an upturned face or on a gun-barrel spotted 
at a hundred yards will be enough to turn a 
skein of geese or a flight of duck clean away 
and send them right up into the skies, 

It is as well, also, to construct alternative 
pits along a line of flight. Once settled in the 
place of your selection, be as immobile as a 
statue until birds are within range. 

Clothing is important. You cannot shoot 
if you are uncomfortable, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, however warmly clad you are, 
you will probably still be cold. So the oldest 
clothes, which give freedom of movement and 
are suited to the drab greyness of a winter 
evening in the marshes, are desirable. Head- 
gear especially should be inconspicuous—a 
Balaclava helmet is as good as anything else— 
and I prefer a long-chambered 12-bore gun. 
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HOW FISH PERCEIVE CURRENTS 


TROUT feeding in a clear stream faces 


A definite 


the water current and keeps a fairly 
bottom. It 


position relative to the 

is aware of the current as a 
force tending to sweep it downstream and its 
swimming movements are adjusted so that the 
stream just neutralises them, the result being 
the stationary feeding position. How does a 


By H. CHAPMAN PINCHER 


When a small aquarium containing weeds 
and other stationary objects was rotated, 
sticklebacks in it swam in the direction of the 
rotation, i.e. with the current. But when the 
rotation ceased the fish stopped. This meant 
that the fish were actually swimming against 
a current in order to remain stationary with 
respect to the aquarium, for the water was still 
moving round with 
the momentum gained 











during rotation. 
That the eyes are 
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not the sole’ sense 
organs concerned is 


shown by experiments 
on blinded fishes. A 
blind goldfish in a 
channel of moving 
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1.—KILLIFISH SWIMMING TO KEEP UP WITH ASTRIPEONA 
AQUARIUM 


CLOTH DRAWN BENEATH THE 
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along to give the impression of a moving ri, 
bed. But if they touch the muslin they sw 
along with it. 

Experiments with blinded goldfish indica 2 
that the semicircular canals of the ears in sor 
way appreciate current changes. Removing t 
lateral-line nerves has no effect on this functic 

The precise value of the lateral lines 
current perception in other fishes is difficult 
assess. It has certainly been over-estimat 
in the past. 

The automatic mechanism whereby visi 
stimuli position a fish is, of course, common 
overruled by more exciting stimuli such as t 
appearance of food or of an enemy. But suc : 
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2.—(Right) FISH SWIMMING IN A MOVING BOTTLE IN ORDER 


TO KEEP ITS POSITION RELATIVE 


PEBBLE 


fish perceive currents and current changes and 
how is its muscular effort so nicely regulated ? 

Experiments show that the lateral lines, 
the ears, touch organs and eyes are all concerned 
with appreciation of current, the eyes being 
the most important of these sense organs under 
normal conditions. Fish position themselves 
in water so that stationary objects appear to 
their eyes to be at rest. When we are sitting 
in a moving train we appear to be stationary 
and the countryside seems to be moving. To 
a fish being swept downstream by a current 
of water the bottom seems to be moving up- 
stream. As a result of stimuli received from 
the eyes, the fish’s brain controls swimming 
movements so that the bottom appears 
stationary. 

The experimental evidence for this is very 
interesting. In the first place hundreds of con- 
trolled experiments have shown that fishes are 
capable of recognising a particular stone or 
object by which they could position themselves. 
Thus carp have been trained to distinguish 
between a white triangle and a white square. 
Pollack are not excited when a straight wire 
is waved about in front of them but react 
immediately to a wire bent like a worm. In 
trials in which the factor of brightness was 
carefully eliminated, goldfish could distinguish 
between white circles 3°3, 3°0 and 2°7 cms. in 
diameter. They could also detect differences 
of 0°8 cms. in the width of vertical stripes. 
One specimen could perceive a difference of 
0-1 cm. 

The appreciation of colour by many species 
of bony fishes is well established; it may some- 
times be more strongly developed than recog- 
nition of shape. Thus if carp are trained to go 
to a violet disc in preference to a blue disc and 
to a white triangle instead of a white square, 
when offered a violet square and a blue triangle, 
they choose the violet square. 

Killifish were used in the experiments 
which proved the prime importance of the eyes 
in current perception. A cloth with black and 
white transverse stripes was drawn underneath 
an aquarium containing the fish (Fig. 1). 
Although the water in the aquarium was not 
moving, the fish swam with the cloth, keeping 
up with a particular stripe. 

When a bottle filled with water and con- 
taining a fish was moved over a stationary 
object, the fish moved in the opposite direction 
to the bottle as indicated in Fig 2. Again the 
water had no currents in it and the fish posi- 
tioned itself relatively to the object. 


TO A 


STATIONARY 


PEBBLE 








water faces the current and swims against it. 
If the channel is circular, the fish swims in the 
middle, apparently sensing some difference of 
the currents striking its two flanks in any other 
position. 

Removing the eyes definitely reduces a 
fish’s power to position itself in currents, 
however, and many species are helpless until 
they sink to the bottom, when touch organs 
are brought into play. 

Blinded minnows suspended in water are 
not affected when a sheet of muslin is pulled 





changes are normally short-term. A trout may 
move a couple of feet out of position to take a 
fly, but usually returns at once to its base. 

During migrations the normal mechanism 
may be overruled completely on a long-term 
basis. Salmon, sea trout and eels moving sea- 
ward swim for weeks with the currents. Young 
plaice and herring spawned inshore drift with 
the currents to the feeding-grounds. 

The mode of this inhibition of a normal 
process is completely unknown. It is probably 
the effect of glandular secretions. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF RYE 


A Golf Commentary by 


LITTLE while ago I was writing in anti- 
A cipation of the President’s Putter meeting 

at Rye. Now that meeting is only a 
memory, but it is a surpassingly pleasant one. 
For once in a while that which was so long 
looked forward to fully came up to expectations. 
Colonel Craigie and Mr. Geoffrey Foster, for the 
Society, and Mr. Harry Watney, the Captain, 
for the Rye Golf Club, had slaved nobly and 
everything went like clockwork. The weather, 
too, was on its best behaviour. There was one 
very wet afternoon, but what is that in three 
days at a time of year when we take such risks ? 
Otherwise it was perfect, and to clamber up on 
to a sandhill and look at the great panorama of 
view, and Rye perched on its hill-top, was to 
draw a deep sigh of satisfaction, beyond all 
words. 

The course, considering all it went through 
in war-time, was in very fine order (there 
were a few fairways on which the players 
were allowed “preferred lies’), and a sterner 
test of golf no one could wish to see. One 
ecstatic person declared that this meeting was 
the first thing that had really made him feel that 
the war was over, and no one could “‘say fairer 
than that.” 

* * * 

Now to praise famous men and in particular 
the winner, L. G. Crawley. On the medal, which 
is the prize of victory, are inscribed the words 
Primus inter pares, but on this occasion, in a 
notably strong field, there really were no 
“‘pares.’’ During those three days the winner 
was quite definitely better than anyone else. 
Sweeny, Martin, Wethered, Beck and Lucas 
make up a remarkable array of scalps, and no 
one of those players could get him past the 
16th hole. He had his relatively less impressive 


BERNARD DARWIN 


moments against Wethered, and he perceptibly 
weakened for two or three holes in the final, but 
then took himself by the scruff of the neck an 
recovered his game. Apart from those two brie! 
aberrations he played the sort of golf whic! 
might, as Andrew Kirkaldy said of Harr, 
Vardon, have “‘ broken the heart of an iron ox.” 
He was powerful, controlled, and appalling! 
accurate. Above everything else it was his iro 
shots up to the pin that did it. Time and tim 
again they flew straight as arrows and the ba 
plumped down within a few yards of the hol 
Neither he himself nor the spectators trouble 
to look where it had gone; they knew, and s 
did the wretched adversary, who must hay 
found it a most dispiriting experience. In shor 
Crawley’s iron play was like that, not of a goo 
amateur, but of the very best professional. 


* * * 


This horribly accurate approaching, mor‘ 
over, was followed by very good putting. H 
did miss one or two short ones—who does not 
—but he holed a lot that, if not indecently lon; 
were anything but short. In this competitio 
the couples start alternately from the first an 
the tenth tees, and it so happened that Crawle 
nearly always started at the tenth. Twice, a 
any rate, he holed his first nine holes in 34, an 
once, against the luckless Martin, in 33. Thi 
with the ground slow and heavy and the bai 
inclined to ‘‘ bobble”’ (if I may coin an onomato 
poeic word) on the greens was desperate work. 
As he now lives at Rye and actually on th 
course, he has the advantage of knowing 1‘ 
intimately under all conditions of wind anc 
weather, but nothing can diminish the fact that 
he played magnificently. As in his own descrip- 
tion of the tournament he has not, both from 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


modesty and lack of space, done himself full 
justice, I have tried to do it for him. 

It was very pleasant to see the runner-up, 
PB. Lucas, do so well, since he is clearly one 
of our British hopes, and the Walker Cup Com- 
mittee will no doubt have taken note. This is 
not to say that he was always wholly accurate, 
for he was not, and indeed it is not easy for one 
who drives so prodigiously far not to err now and 
again. He did make some crooked shots, and 
there was one, as I thought, ill-judged second to 
the fifth hole in the final which may have cost 
him very dearly. Again he had two very close 
she ves; one against Longhurst and another 
ag. nst Micklem in the semi-final. Against 
L. ghurst he was two down with four to play, 
an one down going to the home hole, but he 
sa 1 himself by a fine four and then holed a 
br al and splendid putt to win at the 19th. In 
th emi-final both he and Micklem were a little 
pa iy and disappointing; each gave rather too 
m: v chances and took too few. Still, if he did 
no play with anything like the mechanical 
pr ision of Crawley, Lucas played the kind of 
oo that it warms the heart to see. In his first 
ve. at Cambridge everyone prophesied almost 
un tterable things for him, and they may yet 
co: e to pass. 

* * * 

The two semi-finalists, Micklem and Beck, 
bi played very well till they got there. 
Mi <iem continues to justify his achievement at 
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Birkdale, and Beck has lost none of his vigour 
and fine cheerful fighting power with the years. 
If I say nothing of Sweeny, it is both because 
everyone knows what a good player he is and 
because he does not, alas, concern our selectors 
for the Walker Cup. I observe that the 
American selectors have nominated him as one 
of the reserves on their side. That it will be a 
very good side I do not for a moment doubt, 
but this particular and rather intimidating 
gesture need not unduly alarm us. For our sake 
I hope they will not have to call on their reserves. 
And here, though it is a slight wandering from 
the point, I must say how happy I am to see that 
our old friend, Francis Ouimet, is coming again 
as ‘‘non-playing captain.’”” The match would 
not be itself without him. 

Apart from those I have already named, 
I don’t know that our own selectors can have 
learnt much; but there are one or two young or 
youngish players who, if not coming into the 
category of candidates, vet deserve mention for 
playing well. Halstead, who would have been 
the Cambridge captain had there been no war, 
beat Oppenheimer and only just lost a fierce 
match to Beck, in which, whenever I watched 
them, either one or the other and sometimes 
both was putting in a very brave thrust near 
the green. I. M. Stewart, too, got through three 
rounds and gave Beck a great run for his money 
on that odiously wet Saturday afternoon. Of 
the two undergraduate players, Hurst, the 
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Oxford secretary, though he came down with a 
sad bump in the singles, reached the final of the 
foursomes for the Secretary’s Niblick, and that 
was good educational experience. Incidentally 
it was appropriate and delightful that Sir Harold 
Gillies, whose fertile and perennially juvenile 
mind devised the Niblick, should this time him- 
self win it. 
* * %* 

I have said before, but I will say it again for 
the last time, that Rve is a better course than 
ever-it was, even though it will vet be better still 
when Major Tippet’s two new holes come in, 
However much the sentimental or conservative 

and I am both—may have loved the old 
course, that of to-day has gained = an 
undeniable something of bigness and grandeur. 
The fifth, with its narrow way between the sand- 
hills and the precipice, and the seventh and 
eighth seem to me to have a real quality of 
greatness. A kind friend drove me along the road 
in his car to watch the play at the two holes 
bevond the Coastguards’ houses,.now the third 
and fourth, and though I am glad to have seen 
them once more I shall not really lament their 
departure, for neither of them, especially the 
third, is what it used to be. Let them be 
unwept though not unhonoured or unsung. 1 
looked tenderly at that pretty little gathering 
green at the third and remembered how some- 
times one got an undeserved three there, but all 
things come to an end, and its time has passed. 


TRAINING FOR FARMING 


By ANTHONY HURD 


UCH has been talked 

N | about the number of 
men and women who 
wo d come into farming on 
lea ing the Forces. It was 
tho ¢ht that several thousands 
so) ec said as many as 100,000) 
wo: ‘d, after their experience of 
ope i-air life, be most reluc- 


tan. to return to offices and 
factories and would want to 
make careers for themselves on 
the land. It is now known 
that these estimates of the 


potential recruits to agriculture 


were far too optimistic. Now 
that the great movement of 


demobilisation is almost com- 
plete, we find that 4,343 men 
and 173 women are taking the 
farm-training course provided 
at Government expense. They 
have become working pupils 
on good farms; 229 men and 
240 women are taking the 
more technical courses offered 
by agricultural colleges and 
farm institutes. 

I have had the opportunity of talking to 
Service men, both in the Middle East and in 
Germany, about the career prospects that British 
agriculture can offer. At R.A.F. camps in the 
Suez Canal zone and in Palestine, I found that 
there were small groups of men taking short 
agricultural courses and reading all they could 
about farming in Britain and the Dominions. 
They welcomed the opportunity of questioning 
someone from England who could tell them first 
hand of present conditions and future possibili- 
ties. I always made it clear that the first 
essential was to gain experience at the expense 
of a competent farmer, rather than to be 
tempted into starting a small farm straight away 
ani paying for one’s own experience. 

The question of farm wages was bound to 
arive. Men in the Services know perfectly well 
thet between the two wars agriculture was a 
de; ressed industry, and that even up to 1939 
the average wage was no more than 35s. a week. 
Th+y want to be assured before they decide on 
a arming job that the present level of farm 
wa res based on a £4 a week minimum will be 
m: ntained. No one, not even the Minister of 
Ay iculture himself, could give a binding assur- 
an e, but I think I satisfied my questioners that 
Bi tain will continue to need a fully developed 
ag .culture, and that this necessarily requires an 
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adequately paid labour force. If town wages 
and farm wages can be kept at the present 
levels, there is little doubt in my mind that 
agriculture will be able to draw the recruits it 
needs, not only from the villages but from the 
towns also. The big consideration with the 
young man and his wife is housing and ameni- 
ties. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the whole future of agriculture and of this 
country’s food supplies depends on the number 
of decent houses with electricity and piped 
water that can be provided in the villages and 
on the farms. 

A few weeks ago I visited the Rhine Army 
School of Agriculture at Ostinghausen in 
Westphalia. There I found a keen set of men 
taking a preliminary agricultural course before 
they left the Army. About 500 Service men and 
women have taken courses at Ostinghausen, 
where they can learn how to milk a cow and 
handle a tractor, and gain some experience of 
market-gardening as well as of general farming. 
This Rhine school is housed in a_ 17th- 
century manor that was modernised by the 
Nazis for use as a farm-training school, with 
particular emphasis on instruction in milking. 
The buildings are solid and well equipped. I was 
interested particularly to see a mobile electric 
motor used for driving the threshing-box, the 


saw-bench and so on. Since a 
good many of the men taking 
the farm course at Osting- 
hausen fancy poultry farming 
as a livelihood, a miniature 
chicken-farm has been started 
where chicks are reared and 
carried through for egg produc- 
tion and the table. There is 
also a good vegetable garden 
with a_sergeant-gardener in 
charge who struck me as a 
first-class man. 

I was impressed by the 
quality and enthusiasm of the 
60 men taking the course, 
notably the sergeants, with 
whom I spent a convivial even- 
ing in their mess. Most of them 
have a farming background or 
farming connections, and they 
know what to expect. Almost 
all had the ambition to take a 
smallholding of their own. By 
now they will have seen the 
Government’s proposals for ex- 
tending smallholdings, and par- 
ticularly the provision that the 
new smallholdings are to be allocated by the 
county councils to men who have sufficient 
practical experience to give them the best 
chance of making a success of the venture. 


There will not be smallholdings sset aside 
specially for Service men. 
This Government decision reinforces the 


advice that each man should gain at least two 
years’ experience on one or more good farms 
before launching out on his own. Almost half 
the men taking the course at Ostinghausen are 
entering for the Government farm-training 
scheme, so their first taste of practical farming 
on tnis 250-acre farm has not destroyed their 
ambition for a career on the land. 

Major C. A. Mackillop is the commandant 
of the school. Unfortunately, I missed him, as 
he was home on leave when I was there. But 
Captain Neate and Captain Parsons, both of 
them curiously enough having close connections 
with my own county, Wiltshire, told me all 
I wanted to know. It is certainly important 
that men chosen for the staffs of such agricultural 
schools as this should have a practical farming 
background. This helps the novice searching 
around for a post-Army career to make up his 
mind whether he really likes the men and the 
atmosphere of farming as well as the everyday 
conditions of farming life 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE KISSING BOUGH 
REVIVED 


IR,—From letters f have received in 

the last month it is clear that quite 
a number of families have revived the 
Kissing Bough since you published 
my article on it in your Christmas 
number. I have even been told that 
a shop in Oxford Street was offering it 
for sale, with apples, candles and 
evergreens, but of this I have no 
proof, since by that time I was at 
Lyme Regis, where, in one house, the 
Kissing Bough appeared as a large 
globe of rosemary, with two circles of 
eight candles each, and a cluster of 
red apples in the centre.—_LAURENCE 
WHISTLER, 18, Lansdowne Walk, W’.11 
A NORFOLK EXAMPLE 
Sir,—I had never heard 
Boughs until I read Mr. 
Whistler’s article about them, but 
in the same week I saw one in our 
small Norfolk village. The frame was 
made of esier, and had been con- 
structed by the grandson of the owner 
of the cottage, an old lady of 80, who 
had lived in Northumberland as 
a young woman. She told me that in 
those days Kissing Boughs were to be 
seen at Christmas in every Northum- 
brian cottage.—CATHERINE VAUGHAN- 
MorGan, Sustead Old Hall, Roughton, 
Norwich. 


DOCKING OF HORSES’ 
TAILS 


S1R,—I was attracted by the delight- 
ful drawing of Arabs by John Board, 
in vour issue of December 20 last, and 
was very much pleased that he alluded 
to the pernicious and cruel practice of 
docking. He says, “Can we not, too, 
once and for all set our faces against 
this cruel fashion?’’ and enlarges on 
the horse’s “lifelong sufferings ’’; and 
every true lover of horses will agree. 

John Board's reference to Shows 
is very apt, for Shows are at the bottom 
of this docking business. Some say 
they would not be able to sell 
horses that had long tails; in other 
words, the horse has to undergo mutila- 
tion, and its resulting consequences, to 
suit a senseless fashion! Why should 
this be singular to England? Why 
cause our Dominions to curse our 
methods, and foreigners to laugh at 
them? Before 1939 a friend of mine 
went to judge at a well-known foreign 
show (international) and told me that 
11 coaches turned out, all long-tails 
except one team, the English ! 

Those who dock know the conse- 
quences, and know that it is cruel; 
they will not admit it, and will not 


of Kissing 
Laurence 


FOUR OF A SET 
HEAVY, GAILY-PAINTED TOPS 


OF 


See letter: A Set of Spillikins 
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stop it; therefore the law must step in 
and make it illegal, as other countries 
have done, the latest being Sweden, 
whose veterinary profession presented 
their Government with a _ protest 
against the unnecessary barbarism in 
June, 1945. The Government passed 
a law at once and docking was for- 
bidden from the day that law was 
passed ! 

I have the honour and pleasure to 
work for horses, in my spare time, for 
the R.S.P.C.A. Will those of your 
readers who are interested please write 
to the Acting Chief Secretary, 105, 


Jermyn Street, S.W.1., or myself, to 
docking 


join our crusade to make 


numbers varying from 32 for one of 
the parakeets to 1,000 for the soldier 
depicted in my illustration. 

They are crudely painted and 
may be bone, not ivory. The heavy 
tops make them quite unsuitable as 
spillikins, and it would be interesting 
to know whether they were intended 
for a game, what country they come 
from and whether other sets exist.— 


Ivy C. Martin (Miss), Woodham 

Lodge, Addlestone, Surrey. 
ELIZABETHAN 
CHICHESTER 

Sir,—In the recently published 


articles on Chichester exigencies of 





AN ELIZABETHAN CEILING IN ONE OF THE ROOMS AT THE 
OLD PUNCH HOUSE, CHICHESTER. (Below) THE PUNCH HOUSE 
See letter: Elizabethan Chichester 


illegal? The horses would be more than 
grateful. We appeal for offers of 
practical help or, at least, for offers to 
sign petitions to Parliament, so that 
when our Bill (passed in the House of 
Lords and read a first time in the 
House of Commons immediately be- 
fore the war in 1939) is re-introduced, 
we can have an overwhelming weight 
of popular protest against such a 
barbarous act being still perpetrated 
in England.—H. Hume  PoLiock 
(Major), United University Club, 1, 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


THE POWERSCOURT 
ANTLERS 
From the Duke of Bedford. 
S1r,—I, too, was struck by the won- 
derful stag’s head at Powerscourt, 
illustrated in your issue of December 6 
last. Indeed, it seemed almost too 
good to be true, and I thought of 
writing to enquire if it 
were really genuine ! 

It is curious, and 
rather a pity, that the 
beauty of those perfectly 
amazing tops is somewhat 
marred by the odd, mal- 
formed brow tines. 
BEDFORD, Crowholt, 
Woburn, Bletchley, Buck- 
inghamshive. 


A SET OF 
SPILLIKINS 


Sir,—Among a box of 
spillikins I bought at an 
old curiosity shop I found 
a curious set with gaily- 
painted tops, illustrations 
of four of which I enclose 
in the hope that some of 
your readers may be able 
to explain their origin. 
The set comprises a 


strange assortment, in- 
cluding two more sol- 


diers, one in red and one 
in green, a dog, a tower, 
a clown, three parakeets, 
several wind instruments, 
a monk, a woman in laced 
bodice and Tyrolean hat, 
and various pennants 
and pikes. Each is num- 
bered on the back, the 








space prevented me from referring to 
an interesting building in East Street, 
photographs of which your readers 
may like to see. This is what is known 
as the Old Punch House, standing on 
the south side of the street only a few 
yards from the Cross. To-day it has 
a plastered Georgian front, swelling 
into a three-sided bay with sash 
windows; the bay runs up to eaves 
level, the modillion cornice being car- 
ried round it, and is supported below 
on a pair of Etruscan columns. 
James Spershott refers to this 
house in his 18th-century memoirs. 
Before being so “greatly Transmo- 
graphyed and put into the modern 
taste” it had a front of “several 
Stories Projecting one over the 
other and abundance of window lights 
of the old small sort of Diamon 
Glass .. . the whole front with Pillars 


at the Entrance curiously wrough: anq 
Embellished with various ornai ents 
of Mouldings, carved Flowers, Ir ages 
&c.”’ “The most notable peic: of 
Antiquity in the Carpentry wa: ”’ j, 
Spershott’s summing up of a ont 
that suggests by his description . \m; 
thing approaching in elaboratior that 
of Sir Paul Pindar’s house now i | thy 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Formerly known as Scarbo >ygh 
House, this was for over a centu: * the 
town house of the Lumleys, b: + its 
builder is thought to have heen 
William Holland, three times n ayor 
of Chichester, whose name wit th 
date 1595 was discovered on a ! ‘am 
The interior contains evidence its 
Elizabethan origin in panelling and 
two elaborately decorated  p ister 
ceilings in the front rooms on th. first 
and second floors. The Tudo: roy 
appears in the bosses of the © iling 


* illustrated. 


This house is one of the few links 


between medieval and Gec rgian 
Chichester. Early in the nineteenth 


century its proprietor, a Mr. Parker 
was celebrated for his milk punch, to 
which the building owes its present 
name. The charming shop front on 
the left, the fan light and the deli 
cately ornamented Doric frieze ar 
pleasant features, with which the plat: 
glass of neighbouring shops ill accords 

It is unfortunate that a lighting 
standard intrudes into the view of 
this old Chichester house front. It 
should not be beyond the wit of 
designers to evolve a type of standard 
for modern overhead lighting that is 
good to look at. Ugly lighting stan- 
dards, usually placed with no regard 
for the buildings in their 
vicinity, have now to be 
added to the overhead 
cables, telegraph wires 
traffic signs and other 
deformities that mar 
our old country towns 
and villages.—ARtTHUR 
OswaLp, Lingfield, Sui 
vey. 


A LONG-LIVED 
HEN 

Sir, With reference to 
the letter about a four 
teen - year-old) hen in 
your issue of Deceinber 
27 last, | remember some 
50 vears ago our keeper 
sending a hen up to the 
house with the su ges 
tion that she shou'd 
boiled, as she ha. sat 
pheasant eggs fi 17 
vears. I remembe_ her 
as a rather small : nd\ 
hen, and 1 don’t thir: «she 


* 


showed any signs | old 
age.—-F. L. Conc EV: 
(Col.), Lanetrees, md 


ford, Wiltshire. 


MONOCULTL RE 
IN NATUR 


S1r,—Mr. Hawo ¢th- 
Booth makes some _url- 
ous statements i: his 
letter of January 3 about the art 
played by monoculture in Ne ure. 
“Monoculture,”’ he says, “is a  m- 
monplace in Nature,’’ and he giv 5 as 
examples the prairies, the he er 
moors, the bracken hillsand pine i. -st, 
all of which, according to him, incr ise 
the fertility of the soil. Admittedly he 
prairies were rich in humus before vy 
were broken by the plough. ut 
why? For the obvious reason t 
they were pastured by teeming h «s 
of bison and other grazing anim °;; 


and they were certainly not comp. 4 


of only one species of grasses. | 4 


field is left fallow fora scason, Natu: 5 


way is clearly indicated by the num 


of different species of grass, herb a ! 


wild flower that repopulate it. Anc 
is decidedly odd to pick out heat! ' 


moors and bracken hills as criteria ! 
And how maiy 


a high fertility. 
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aboriginal forests of pine or fir were of 
a single species? 

[f ‘‘monocultures increase the fer- 
tility of the soil,’ why has balanced 
mixed farming been in the common 
experience of mankind throughout all 
ages and in every geographical region 
the surest means of preserving natural 
fertility? Because it is a mimetic 
adaptation of Nature’s own methods 
of mixing the vegetative covering of 
the earth’s surface and of her balances, 
by way of competition or mutual 
benefit, between a variety of plant 


species and genera. It is axiomatic 
tha., the poorer the soil, the fewer the 
spe ies that have colonised it. The 
Sw. 5 herdsmen are probably the best 
in world. I know of one who, em- 
ployed on the farm of a friend of mine, 


sper't his first week’s leisure in col- 
lect 1g an amazing diversity of herbs 
and ‘rasses which he bundled and hung 
up ithe kitchen. From that time 
for ird, the dairy herd never suf- 
fer from a day’s illness, because this 
her sman, by a kind of divination, 
an’ ipated a cow going sick and dosed 
it n his hanging herbarium. What 


wa he doing but imitating the 
m ds of Nature? 


Photosynthesis is, of course, in- 
dis nsable to the life of the plant, as 
bre. thing is to human life. But a 
ma may breathe and yet be sick, 
ay ant be green and yet unhealthy. 
Mc cover, the monocultural Welsh 
pla tings of conifers are not on 
“br cken land”? but on good sheep- 


Wi —-H. J. MassINGHAM, Long 
C) m, Buckinghamshire. 

TI°S AND MILK BOTTLES 
SI I was very interested in Major 
Jar.is’s recent remarks about great 


tits attacking the caps of milk 
botiles, especially because my own 
obs:rvations lead me to a different 
conclusion from his. 

During the war, owing to the 
del in delivery, it became the 
custom to leave the milk  out- 
side in the shade within view of 
the morning-room window. Great tits 
and blue tits would fly down to the 
bottles and peck at the cardboard 


caps, ultimately prising them off. 
Once a cap was off no bird attempted 
to touch the cream but concentrated 


on the cap, irrespective of which side 
was uppermost. On many occasions 
there was no trace of milk or cream on 
the exposed underside of the cap, but 
this did not appear to affect the birds’ 
enjoyment of, apparently, a card- 
board meal. 

So much for fact; now for theory. 
Both great tits and blue tits are great 
lovers of fat and, particularly in the 
gardens of bird-lovers, have been 
educated in its appreciation. I under- 
stand the cardboard caps are impreg- 
nated with wax of some kind and I 
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believe this to be the source of_attrac- 
tion to the birds.—LockHarT E. V. 
HoimEs, Winder, Oaksway, Gayton, 
Cheshire. 


A NORFOLK PICTURE 


Sir,—Can any of your readers 
help me to trace the whereabouts 
of a picture measuring 35 ins. by 
41 ins., painted in oils, by William 
Williams of Sir William Jerningham, 
6th Bt., of Cossey near Norwich, and 
of his wife, with a view of Norwich in 
the distance? Until 1911 it was at 
Lexham Hall, Norfolk, and it was sold 
at Christie’s on June 19, 1911, being 
No. 728 in the catalogue of sale. 

The purchaser was the late Mr. 
Locket Agnew, on whose death it is 
believed to have passed to his widow. 
She died in 1922 or 1923, and seventy 
of her pictures were put up for sale at 
Christie’s on June 15, 1923. The 
picture about which I enquire was not 
among them. It is, therefore, possible 
that Mr. Agnew disposed of it before 
his death.—T. B. TrappEes-LoMax 
(Brigadier), Great Hockham Hall, 
Norwich, Norfolk. 


AN OLD SUFFOLK 
BOWLING CLUB 
Sir,—Last year you _ published 
a photograph of the old Company of 
Ringers of Halesworth, Suffolk, and 
I now send you a companion piece in 
an early photograph of a Halesworth 
Bowls Club, taken outside the Tuns 
Hotel about 1880. They are a queer 
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MEMBERS OF THE OLD COMPANY OF RINGERS AT HALES- 
WORTH, SUFFOLK, SEATED OUTSIDE THE TUNS HOTEL 
ABOUT 1880 ‘ 
See letter: An Old Suff.lk Bowling Club 


Vanneck, collateral members of a 
near-by titled family. 

It came about thus. Charles was 
groom at the more famous hostelry, 
the Angel, from whose stables these two 
sisters were sometimes driven out. In 
the absence of the coachman on one 
occasion he had to deputise, and at 
the conclusion of the drive one of the 
ladies asked him his name and if he 


HOLBECHE HOUSE, HIMLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, WHERE SOME 
OF GUY FAWKES’S CONFEDERATES SHELTERED AFTER THE 
GUNPOWDER PLOT 
See lett.r: Link with the Gunpowder Plot 


assortment of old characters, and some 
of them appear in the Ringers’ group, 
notably the local butcher, complete 
with long boots and beaver hat. Two 
notables are there, third and sixth 
from the left—Tom Page and Charles 
Partridge, who achieved local fame by 
marrying two sisters, the Misses 





AT TEMPLE NEWSAM: A TAPESTRY DEPICTING DIANA ON 
HER WAY TO THE CHASE 
See letter: A Sporting Tapestry 


was married. On his replying “ No”’ 
to the second question, she asked him 
if he would like to be. He was not sure 
about this: “‘It depends,’ he said. 
‘Would you like to marry me?’’ she 
then asked, to be answered swiftly, 
“Yes, I would.”” He was then taken 
into the house and arrangements were 
made. When he left he rushed off to his 
friend Tom, then a widower who kept 
a near-by village inn, and asked him 
if he would like to marry Miss - 

as her sister had just proposed to him, 
and if he was quick he could get the 
other one. Tom, nothing loath, har- 
nessed his pony, went off hot-foot to 
the two sisters, proposed and was 
accepted. 

The two little boys in the photo- 
graph are ball boys.—ALLANJOBSON, 
Beauchamp Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, 
S.E.19. 


A SPORTING TAPESTRY 


S1r,—I thought you might care to see 
the accompanying photograph of a 
large tapestry illustrating Diana going 
to the Hunt, which has recently been 
acquired from the collection of the 
late Sir Edmund Davis, Chilham 
Castle, Kent, and set up in Temple 
Newsam mansion, near Leeds (referred 
to in recent correspondence), which 
now serves Leeds as an Art Gallery. 

The subject, magnificently con- 
ceived, is carried out in blues, greens 
and pinks that give an air of luxuri- 
ance to the general scene and charm 
to such incidentals as the giant sun- 
flower (?) on the extreme left, and the 
minute study in the right foreground, 
where a farm-labourer with hare slung 


over his shoulder and dog by his side 
beholds with awe the fair Diana. 

This tapestry, and another hung 
near by (also from Chilham Castle), 
were woven at the Mortlake tapestry 
factory founded by James I in 1619. 
—-G. B. W., Leeds. 


LINK WITH THE 
GUNPOWDER PLOT 
Sir,—As Arbiter announced last 
week, Holbeche House was a lot in 
the break-up auction of Lord Dudley's 
Himley estates, near Wolverhampton. 

Stephen Littleton lived in it 
as it was in 1605, and after 
the arrest of Guy Fawkes sheltered 
some of his confederates. While they 
were drying gunpowder in front of an 
open fire it blew up, greatly damaging 
the house. The next day, November 
8, the Sheriff of Worcestershire 
demanded the surrender of the con- 
spirators. Catesby, and others, who 
had been injured by the explosion 
thereupon quitted the house, and were 
shot down by the Sheriff’s men. Others 
were captured inside the house, after 
the Sheriff had ordered that it should 
be burned down. Probably amid the 
pressing business of the moment his 
orders did not result in the complete 
obliteration of the building.—W. G. L., 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


PHOTOGRAPHING SUN- 
BIRDS IN CEYLON 


Str,—My garden, with the maidan in 
front of it, is full of birds because I 
encourage them to visit it. Early in 
the morning I wake up to the calls of 
the house-crows and the magpie- 
robins, the cries of the keels and the 
golden orioles and the songs of purple 
sun-birds. 

Some months ago, a pair of 
purple sun-birds (Cinzyris  Asia- 
ticus), settling down on the pome- 
granate tree in my back compound, 
started looking about for a site for 
home-building. It was holiday time 
for me, and that set me observing their 
habits from the open back verandah. 
I noticed that the birds had a great 
idea which they were trying to put into 
execution. Near the end of a thorny, 
leafless twig there was a bit of rag 
(remnant of a piece of linen that my 
servants had wrapped round a pome- 
granate fruit to help it to ripen) in 
a suspended position. This the birds 
started using as a foundation, or 
rather a nucleus around which to build 
their nest. 

That was enough for me! Taking 
an old discarded canvas cloth that 
once did duty for a drop-scene, I began 
lashing the ends of it loosely to the 
post that held the  wire-netting 
alongside the back verandah. An 
upturned box of deal-wood set on the 
ground for me to stand on, and a high 
stool placed on it to set my camera on, 
was the next step. Then, after making 
a few observation holes for my eyes 
and the camera lens, I started watch- 
ing. Since my hide was only about 
six feet away, the birds seemed a trifle 
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suspicious or alarmed at first, but 
soon gained confidence. 

On getting into the hide with my 
camera, I found the pair busy building 
their hanging structure. I noticed 
that they alternately brought, in their 
sickle-shaped beaks, various kinds of 
building material consisting of threads 
of gossamer, little bits of bark, scraps 
of dead twigs, empty chrysalis cases, 
and even the chewed-out remains of 
the betel leaf. Often the bird bring- 
ing the material hovered on effulgent 
wings in front of the nest, or settled 





AN OLD SCOTTISH 
BACKET ”’ 
See letter : Can Britain Still Make It? 


**SAUT 


down on the twig close by to make 
sure that no enemies were lurking at 
hand. For crows and kites were 
haunting the place, and it was evident 
that the birds wanted to keep their 
nest-building a secret to avoid trouble 
later on. 

After a day or two I found that 
the couple had completed the neat 
little eave, or porch, with the entrance- 
hole on one side below it. They then 





A SUN-BIRD LOOKS ABOUT 
FOR LURKING ENEMIES 
BEFORE ENTERING ITS NEST 
TO FEED ITS YOUNG 
See letter: Photographing Sun-birds in Ceylon 
brought vegetable down (silky hairs 
from the fruits of Calotropis gigantea) 
to make the interior cushy for the 
sitting parent, and later the chicks. 
This manner of parental instinct 
greatly impressed me. The mother- 
bird soon began to sit on the brownish- 
white eggs marked with fine, streaky 
spots of brown. And when, in a few 
days, the young were hatched, it was 
great fun watching both the parents 
bringing food (nectar and _ pollen, 
small spiders and insects) for their 
offspring.—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


THE KEA’S RECORD 
Sik,— With reference to Mr. Sydney 
Porter's remarks about the _ kea 
(November 8, 1946), I would suggest 
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that he reads The Kea, A New Zealand 
Problem, by G. R. Marriner, F.R.M.S. 
(Williams and Norgate, London, 1909). 
In spite of Mr. Porter’s defence of the 
bird, this book seems to prove fairly 
conclusively that it was at one time 
a notorious sheep-killer. 

Especially interesting is the theory 
of how it started on its career of crime. 
first hunting for grubs in the so-called 
vegetable sheep that grow in New 
Zealand, and then finally digging for 
tit-bits in the sheep themselves.— 
Cc. G. CHapiin, Millbrook Farm, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


CAN BRITAIN STILL 
MAKE IT? 


S1r,—Among our modern pottery one 
looks in vain for a ‘“‘saut backet,”’ 
such as the old Scottish vessel de- 
picted in my photograph. Yet how 
sensible the shape is! Dust is kept 
out of the salt, while the housewife’s 
hand has easy access. 

This example was probably made 
in the late eighteenth century by Scott 
Brothers of Portobello, of local red 
clay decorated with a pale pipe slip 
clay producing a chocolate ground 
colour. 

The firm made also dinner ware 
and tea sets when the pottery industry 
flourished in Scotland. An elaborate 
example of a salt bucket can be seen 
in the Royal Scottish Museum in 
Edinburgh.—_J. M. S., Newbridge, 
Midlothian. 


‘** MUSICAL’? DOGS 


S1R,— With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about “ musical’’ dogs, most 
of our dogs have disliked any form of 
music (we had one that pleased us 
children immensely by howling dis- 
mally whenever guests favoured us 
with a song), but our present dog, a 
venerable Airedale, finds the wireless 
extremely soothing. He hates to be 
left alone, and is apt to bark and 
grumble, especially if left in the after- 
noon, when one member of the family 
goes to rest and the other is gardening; 
but he is perfectly happy if the radio 
is turned on. Thus you may find him 
lying down all alone listening to a 
symphony concert or anything rather 
highbrow, but not swing, which, he 
barks, he can’t bear.—ELIZABETH 
Cross, The Thatched Cottage, Idbury, 
Kingham, Oxford. 


AN OLD NORFOLK 
MOUSE-TRAP 


S1r,—The trap illustrated in your issue 
of December 27 is a clumsy version of 
the old Norfolk mouse-trap, one of 
which is still in the Strangers’ Hall 
Museum in Norwich. The measure- 
ments given by your correspondent 


THE HIDE FROM WHICH THE 
SUN-BIRDS WERE PHOTO- 
GRAPHED 


See letter: Photographing Sun-birds in Ceylon 
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A SHORED-UP HOUSE IN YORKSHIRE 
DAMAGED BY COAL WORKINGS BE- 


NEATH 


See letter: Damage by Colliery Workings 


show that there is not sufficient room 
for an adult rat to pass through the 
trap (bearing in mind the central 
pillars) nor is the sliding block weighty 
enough to kill so large an animal. 

In my youth I made several of 
these traps, and caught literally hun- 
dreds of mice with them. No bait is 
needed, and the trigger is unusually 
light. Death is instantaneous.— 
SAMBROOKE TAYLOR, 97, St. Giles, 
Norwich, Norfolk. 


COLLECTING ALMS IN 

PERPETUITY 
Si1r,—In the very interesting article, 
The Valley Time Forgot (December 20, 
1946), M. Lisle refers to ‘‘ Poor John”’ 
in Halifax, Yorkshire, Parish Church, 
“whose gnarled, 15th-century hand 
still supplicatingly grasps the poor- 
box.” 

I think she must mean the life- 
size figure known locally as Old 
Tristram, for it is he who holds the 
poor-box, near the south door of the 
church. 

I enclose a photograph of this 
curious piece of wood-carving. It 
seems that the original Tristram col- 
lected alms for the poor over such 
a long period that when he died 
about 200 years ago somebody had 
this novel idea of letting him continue 
the good work !—WayFareErR, Leeds. 

DAMAGE BY COLLIERY 
WORKINGS 
Si1r,—Very few people, I fear, realise 
the havoc being caused in the country- 
side by land subsidence, as a result 
of the many miles of underground 


colliery workings. This is a very 
grave menace, having disastrous 


effects in several ways. 

Not long ago I was in an attrac- 
tive village in Yorkshire that is one 
of a group remaining unspoiled by 
industry. 

Here the squire is fighting a 
losing battle with the menace. The 
fabric of many of the houses is being 
seriously damaged by the moving 
foundations, and, as can be seen in 
my photograph, extensive cracks in 
the houses are appearing, and it is 
necessary to shore up the walls to 
prevent their collapse. Note the deep 
crack in the house side, and the brick- 
work patching, telling of previous 
trouble. 

The village has many houses such 
as this, and even the old church 
(which possesses one of the finest 
automatic carillons in the county) is 
similarly damaged. 





This is only one 
village so suffering. Yet 
there must be countless 
buildings in other p! aces 
likewise affected. |: js 
I suppose, a necessary 
evil; the problem of : om- 
bating it seems be ond 
our architects and ep. 
gineers.—J. F. L. Ly ons 
2, Bentley Road, Do cas 
ter, Yorkshire. 


JOHN WILK! S 


Sir,—In her articl on 
locks, in COUNTRY FE 
of January 3, Miss _ our. 
dain says that ther are 
scanty records of ohn 
Wilkes, the Birming iam 
locksmith. I hav a4 
“family tree’ of the 
Wilkes family mad. by 
my uncle, John Wi kes, 
fifty or more years Ago 
Because of a custo in 
the family I was :.ven 
the name John. Edward 
Wilkes, 1612-1686 (of 
Leighton Buzzard), had 
four children, Mathew, 
Mark, Luke and !oan 
Luke Wilkes, 1649, hada 
son, Israel Wilkes, |689- 
1761. This Israel Wilkes 
married Sarah Heaton, 
and their son, john 
Wilkes, 1727-1797, was 
“Liberty” Wilkes, Bos- 
well’s friend. 

John Wilkes, 1683-1753, lock- 
smith, of Birmingham, was the son of 
Mark Wilkes of Leighton Buzzard, 
a grandson of Edward W., 1612-1686 
In 1713 this John Wilkes bought the 
corner house, against Litchfield Street, 
in Old Priory Square, Birmingham, 
and was living there until he died in 
1753.—B. JoHN FLETCHER, Danewa) 
House, Sapperton, Near Cirencester. 


BIRDS OF KENT 


S1r,—Many years have elapsed since 
the publication, by Dr. Norman Tice- 


hurst, of A History of the Birds of 


Kent. During the interval much fresh 
and important material has accumu- 
lated, and it is now clearly desirable 


AT HALIFAX PARISH CHUR( , 


YORKSHIRE: ‘‘OLD TRI 
RAM,’’ THE ALMS-COLLECT‘' 
CLASPING HIS POOR-BO 


See letter : Collecting Alms in Perpetui 


to prepare a new avifauna for 
county. 

After consultation with Dr. Ti 
hurst I have decided to underté 
this work, to be published round ab‘ 
1950, and I shall be most grateful 
anyone who has relevant notes wot 
send them to me.—JameEs M. Hari 
son, Bowerwood House, St. Botolp 
Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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HOLIDAY MEMORIES: BUILDERS’ COPY-BOOKS 


-N the Rain and the Sun (Hutchinson, 
21s.) is an apt title which gives a 
pleasantly Harrovian flavour to 
Mr. L. S. Amery’s new volume of holi- 
day reminiscence—some of it is more 
scrious than that might imply—and 
neatly rounds off a sequence which 
began with Days of Fresh Air. Work 
herd and play hard has been Mr. 

ery’s rule through a long and suc- 
,esful life, and it is evident that he 

; enjoyed his strenuous times on 

untain playgrounds as much as his 

mphs in debate and_ council 
ci. mber. To him public life is very 
m ch like mountaineering. It needs 
d. ermination and endurance. It 
n !s judgment of what lies ahead and 
5 in dealing with each problem as 
\ come to it. It needs, not least, 
a ‘eady head on exposed summits. 
). Amery should know, for in both 
s: ores he has shown his pre-eminence 
ir. hese virtues. 

lo the climber the chapters which 
h devoted to the Alps—he has, it 
mn >t be remembered, been president 
o the Alpine Club—will be full of 
ir -rest, derived not only from the 
a ounts of individual exploits but 
fr n the familiarity which this 
E lish statesman and empire-builder 
s! vs with the whole Alpine tradition, 
w . guides and with half a century’s 
m intain-worshippers of his own and 
ot er countries. When at the begin- 
n of this volume he finds himself 
b at Macugnaga contemplating an 
at. ck on the east face of Monte Rosa 
he summons up memories of the 
\! ite Achille Ratti—afterwards to be 
Pove—and adds later that moving 
story of the last moments of W. P. 
Kur. How well this passion for things 
Alvine fits in with the author’s other 
de. otion to the Empire appears in his 
casual remark that “I have seen 
no‘hing comparable” with the stu- 
perndous ice and rock face of Monte 
Rosa “except the west face of Mount 
Robson in the Rockies or, just possi- 
bly, the snow face of Mount Tasman 
from the slopes of Mount Cook in the 
New Zealand Alps.” 

Were this away, the admirable 
series of mountain photographs with 
which the book is illustrated would 
show that Mr. Amery, whenever his 
official duties took him to South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand or 
particularly Canada, had no difficulty 
in finding the sort of relaxation he 
most desired. In all the Dominions 
Mr. Amery is at home and in more of 
the Colonies than one has space to 
mention. Of all the peoples of the 
Empire he writes with understanding 
and discernment and, though his book 
contains little flavour of political 
sentiment and makes no attempt to 
deal with political problems, it is easy 
to discover why this indefatigable 
administrator has achieved so con- 
stant and ready a success in handling 
problems that others have found 
beyond them. Though the chronology 
of such a record is probably of little 
importance, it should perhaps be 
added that this volume just carries us 
from war to war. W. E. B. 


18TH-CENTURY BUILDING 


HE gulf that now separates archi- 
tects from builders in all matters 

of taste came about in the nineteenth 
century, and for this great calamity, 
Which has fouled the fair face of 
England, the architects must be held 
largely responsible. In the eighteenth 
century there was an admirable 
machinery whereby ideas and prece- 
dents were communicated from Lon- 
don to the provinces and from the 
most celebrated architect to the 
h mblest builder. By the publica- 
n of pattern books, the numberless 
ilders’ Assistants and Exemplars, 
‘ich we now find in second-hand 
1k shops, the country builder kept 
reast of (or but little behind) the 


ma eo 


current fashions, and, moreover, 
received excellent technical advice as 
well as patterns to iollow in his designs. 
Batty Langley and Isaac Ware were 
two of the chief purveyors of ‘‘assist- 
ance”’ to builders, but a later and less 
known writer in the same field was the 
industrious William Pain, who, aided 
by his son James, found a ready sale 
for his Builder’s Companion and 
British Palladio. Eighty of their 
designs have been collected and are 
now re-published in a handy little 
book, Decorative Details of the 18th 
Century, by William and James Pain 
(A. Tiranti, 6s.). In an enthusiastic 
preface Professor Richardson points 
out that these pattern books have 
more than a mere historical interest, 
and that William Pain can be of value 
to the student of to-day. His designs 
were produced when the influence of 
Robert Adam was at its height, and, 
no doubt, innumerable modest houses 
in our country towns showing the good 
taste and Adam-like detail of the late 
eighteenth century were due to Pain’s 
influence. When he wrote, taste was 
still unified, architects and builders 
spoke in the same architectural lan- 
guage; later on the architect, thinking 
only of his wealthy clients, forgot 
about the education of the builder, 
with the fatal results which we deplore 
to-dav ye Pam © 


A. A.’s WAR-TIME 
HERE are a good many readers 
who will not need to be told what 

Anthony Armstrong was doing during 
the war and who, having been called 
upon in the course of their own war- 
time experience to peruse a periodical 
known as Tee Emm, have somehow or 
other discovered the identity of the 
creator of Pilot-officer Percy Prune. 
It was certainly good business on the 
part of the R.A.F. to acquire A. A. 
for ‘‘the duration”’ and to set him to 
work to edit that Force’s Training 
Memorandum. and it is not without 
significance that many instructors and 
senior officers to-day should suggest 
that Prune, with his constant boobs 
and miraculous escapes from accidents 
due to his own folly, did much towards 
helping to keep down the number of 
careless flying accidents. 

The authentic biography of Prune 
can now be read in the pages of We 
Keep Going (Collins, 8s. 6d.), though 
one hastens to add that it is only 
a small part of Mr. Armstrong’s story. 
We Keep Going is the legitimate heir 
and successor of Cottage Into House 
and Village at War, and readers of 
those humorous adventures of the 
spirit in rural surroundings will know 
exactly what to expect. This time it 
is the garden and the family that have 
been going strong with the help of 
Mr. Michael Gibson’s most apposite 
illustrations. Certainly A. A. has not 
lost his zest for country life during 
his war-time sojourn in the heart of 
Kingsway. 

TWO CENTURIES OF 

FOX-HUNTING 

ANY English people think of 

American fox-hunting as a late 
offshoot of the British sport, not 
realising that it has been almost as long 
established overseas as in the home 
islands. How many of us have ever 
thought of George Washington as a 
fox-hunting squire, yet he was an 
ardent devotee of the sport. Mr. 
A. Henry Higginson sets out in his 
new book, Two Centuries of Fos- 
Hunting (Collins, 15s.) to tell us some- 
thing of early fox-hunting both in the 
States and over here. He says, “there 
seems to be a very considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the exact date 
when organised fox-hunting came into 
being in America. Robert Brooke, 
Esq., who came to Maryland in 1650, 
undoubtedly brought a pack of hounds 
with him, and he undoubtedly hunted 
foxes with them in the Western Hemi- 


sphere.”’ Mr. Higginson adds that it 
is doubtful if these hounds were used 
for hunting only foxes, but this remark 
applies equally to English hounds of 
the same date which we may suspect 
were employed to hunt almost any- 
thing. 

The description of the young 
George Washington and his keenness 
about everything connected with the 
chase makes particularly interesting 
reading, as do the extracts from his 
diary which tell among many other 
things :—‘ January 8—hunting again 
in same company. Started a fox 
and ran him 4 _ hours—took the 
hounds off at night.’’ Other 
hunts around Mount Vernon are 
recorded, until Fate decreed that this 
country gentleman should become the 
first President of the United States of 
America and be troubled by more 
weighty cares than those of breeding 
and maintaining a pack of hounds. 

After considering many aspects of 
early hunting in his native land, Mr. 
Higginson turns to the early days of 
fox-hunting in England and gives us 
some interesting details of the rise of 
the sport to the “golden age”’ of fox- 
hunting here, quoting at length 
Nimrod’s celebrated description of 
hunting in Leicestershire about 1825, 
which to modern ears, accustomed to 
the difficulties of barbed wire and 
other troubles, seems a description of 
Paradise itself. Just as the author’s 
remarks on hunting in the past give 
us much to think about, so do his later 
chapters on the present and the future 
state of the sport—‘ Fox-hunting will 
continue under the management of 
the dwellers on the land, be they land 
owners or tenants, all working together 
towards a common end—and by the 
children whose love of sport, particu- 
larly of fox-hunting, has been fostered 
by that grarid institution, the Institute 
of the Horse and Pony Club.” F. P. 


For od 


PALESTINE : THE ARAB 
CASE 


HERE has been obvious need for 

some time ofa short, intelligent and 
temperate statement of the Arab case 
with regard to Palestine. The propa- 
ganda which reaches the British and 
American public comes almost entirely 
from the Jewish side and is hand- 
somely financed by interested parties 
in both countries. Such a statement, 
to be effective, should make clear at 
the start the historical background 
against which the events following 
the 1914 war and the acceptance 
by Great Britain of a mandate for 
Palestine under the League of Nations 
must be seen to be understood. 

In his Foreword to just such a 
book, Palestine Through the Fog of 
Propaganda, by M. F. Abcarius 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), Major-General 
Sir Edward Spears points out the 
baffling effect of assimilated Biblical 
memories and a vague conception of 
geography on the average. well- 
meaning citizen. The Jews were 
promised Palestine in the Bible; so 
much is clear tohim. It seldom occurs 
to him that the prophecy that the 
Jews would return to Palestine has 
long ago been fulfilled, since it was 
made during the Captivity in Babylon, 
from which they did in fact return to 
the Promised Land. 

This, of course, is only one 
instance of the mental confusion 
which besets British men and women 
who endeavour to understand the 
Arab point of view. When we come 
to modern and contemporary develop- 
ments almost as fundamental miscon- 
ceptions will be found with regard to, 
for instance, the Balfour Declaration 
and British policy with regard to a 
Jewish National Home. Mr. Abcarius’s 
book gives a clear and objective 
account of the main developments 
which during the Mandate period led 
up to the present difficult situation, 


and makes perfectly clear the essentia} 
difference between the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine and the conversion of Palestine 
into a Jewish State. 

The later chapters carry the story 
as far as the Report of the Enquiry 
Commission. Not the least valuab! 
parts of the book are those which deal 
with land policy under the Mandat« 
and with agricu!ture and industr 
The argument th: t the Zionists have 
proved excellent agricultural colonists 
provokes the reply that if fanatical 
colonists working for no pay, vet 
backed by unlimited wealth, set to 
work on the land in England some 
remarkable results might be expected 

| 


THE ESCAPE OF ST. PAUL'S 


ry long ago as April, 1939, the 
Chapter of St. Paul's met to con- 
sider the almost imminent emergenc\ 
of war. Wren’s great building 
dominating the ancient city from the 
highest point within its boundaries, is 
the Cathedral not only of London but 
of the Empire. Three earlier churches 
have gone up in flames upon the spot 
What if in the conflagration of war 
Wren’s masterpiece should follow its 
predecessors ? 

In St. Paul's Cathedral in Wartini 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Dr. Matthews, has now put 
on record the complete story of the 
battle which was then prepared. It is 
an enthralling story, which might have 
ended abruptly on too many occasions 
In October, 1946, and April, 1941, 
high explosive bombs struck the 
Cathedral and the second tore a great 
hole in the roof of the Choir, and 
brought the dome of the north tran- 
sept crashing through the floor. All 
the windows were smashed; the High 
Altar was destroyed. The many 
illustrations of Dr. Matthews’s book 
show not only how remarkably the 
Cathedral escaped the wholesale de- 
struction which eventually overtook 
the whole of its neighbourhood, but 
how costly will be the necessary 
repairs to the fabric itself for which 
the Dean and Chapter have now 
appealed for £100,000. To this fund 
the royalties from the sale of this book 
will be given. 

Dr. Matthews’s narrative, though 
full of fact, is not destitute of either 
humour or drama. He tells us, for 
instance, of a discussion as to whether 
the conspicuous dome could be 
camouflaged. No genius, he 
arose able to make it resemble either 
a farm-yard or a haystack. As for 
the work of protection which is so 
graphically described, the Dean is 
proud to tell us that the Cathedral 
Watch was voted by its members “ the 


, > > 


best club in London.’ E.B 


SavVs, 


SCOTTISH WAY OF LIFE 


N essay of the length of those thet 
grace the Britain in Pictures 
series of books is a small compass 
within which to embrace a subject so 
individual and complex as the Scottish 
way of life, and Miss Janet Adam 
Smith’s Life Among the Scots (Collins, 
4s.) may be said rather to whet than 
to satisfy one’s appetite for informa- 
tion about the pattern of living north 
of the Border. As a guide to the 
Scottish character, moreover, it is at 
times a little lacking in penetration 
The main influences that have made 
Scots men and women what they are, 
however, are admirably sketched, and 
the author has wisely made space t 
examine the question of the future ot 
the Scottish way of life in the light of 
the depressions of the inter-war years 
The illustrations are delightful, notably 
an etching of Libberton Wynd, Edin- 
burgh, by Walter Geike and William 
McTaggart’s oil painting, The En 
grants. J. K.A 
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ZUG Gent’s Walking 
Shoe in Brown. 
Meeting the 
demands of 
particular people is 
the first essential of 
ZUG Upper Leather. To 
do this, it has combined the 
qual ties that everyone expects 
in good footwear—water resistance, 
pliability and a superb appearance. 
Truly the Aristocrat of Leathers. 
Your dealer will be delighted to show 
you the footwear with the ZUG 
Oval Tag next time you are choosing 
footwear. 





W. & J. MARTIN Ltd., | Tanners, GLASGOW 
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NEW BOOKS 


MICHAEL 








SADLEIR’S 


GLAMOUR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MICHAEL SADLEIR, in 
M a note prefacing his new 
novel, Forlorn Sunset (Con- 
stable, 12s. 6d.), refers to its pre- 
decessor, Fanny by Gaslight, which, like 
this book, is set in London during the 
seventies of the last century. “ Inevit- 
ably,” says the author, this book 
“lacks the glamour of its predecessor.”’ 
Now here we are, at the very out- 
set, up against a question: What is 
glamour? I have not read Fanny by 
Gaslight, and so I cannot speak of that 
book’s quality; but if I had been 
asked what was the outstanding thing 
about Forlorn Sunset, I should have 
said ‘‘Glamour.”’ 
Unhappily, glamour is a word that 
has fallen on evil days, and for that we 
must chiefly blame the films and 


man, and not a manager of achem__' 
shop. 

How true these considerations +e 
when applied to this novel of _ r, 
Sadleir’s you may gather when 
learn that its theme is the trad 
women, in all its aspects, together \. th 


some consideration of reme al 
measures, in the London of ~.¢ 
seventies. How intolerably dull ; id 


boring on the one hand, how rev: t- 
ingly salacious on the other, the tr: ¢- 
ment of such a theme could be i} js 
not difficult to imagine. Only ie 
application of glamour has made it 
what I take it to be, and that isanc e] 
that stands head and shoulders ab«ve 
the stuff being turned out by the | 0- 


pagandist and intelligentsia nove). ts 


of to-day. It is made from end to eid 


AAMAAMAMAMAAAMOMMAMMMMMMMME 
FORLORN SUNSET. By Michael Sadleir 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 
BOMBER OFFENSIVE. By Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Harris 
(Collins, 21s.) 
AAAAAAAAMAMAMANMAMAMMAMAMAMMH 


musical shows which have narrowed 
the word down tc a description of lush 
femininity. Very few of the young of 
this generation hear the word glamour 
without thinking of “glamour girls,”’ 
who are al) so painfully real and cor- 
poreal, whereas glamour as it was 
understood, and should be understood, 
is a matter of incorporeal enchant- 
ment, witchcraft, magic. I fear that 
the sound which reaches the modern 
ear is ‘‘glammer,’’ which has nothing 
to do with ‘“‘glamourie,’’ an earlier 
form of the word. 

Now, the very title of this book is 
glamorous in this authentic sense. 
Each word of it is glamorous, especially 
the word forlorn. ‘ Forlorn—the very 
word is like a bell,’’ Kerts wrote; and 
there’s another glamorous word—bell. 
Glamour is all compact of these words 
that express the uneasy edge of things, 
where the real and the unreal melt and 
intermingle. 


THACKERAY 


I am sure it was not of Ziegfield 
girls nor of Mr. Cochran’s young ladies 
or rather the contemporary equi- 
valents—that Thackeray was thinking 
when he said that the very basis of a 
good novel must be glamour. The 
saying is the more worth considering 
when one remembers that Thackeray 
was hardly the man to write the 
bastardised sludge that would be 
called glamorous to-day. He was close 
enough tc the hard firm outline of life; 
but he knew (as every novelist knows 
if he is at al] conscious of what he is 
doing) that in the most realistic- 
seeming novel there is a no-man’s-land, 
of which it is as well that the reader 
should be unaware, in which the out- 
line is not truly that of life, however 
much it may seem to be so, but is 
subtly infused with that magic, that 
witchcraft, that glamour, which is the 
author’s imagination playing through 
and transcending the material he 
presents. Without this there would be 
no point in novels at all. You could 
get all you wanted to know from blue- 
books and newspapers. A novelist, to 
be worth reading, must be a medicine- 


out of the hard and cruel stuff of life, 
but this is passed through the mesh 
of a fine imagination which imparts 
the virtues of pity and forgiveness 
How is this done? How doe 
what I call glamour come into so hard 
acase? This interests me as a novelist 
and I hope it will interest my readers 
too. Well, you know how you can be 
walking through a London main 
thoroughfare when the lights are 
coming on and the dusk is thickening, 
and some exploring instinct drives you 
off that main track into the lanes and 
warrens that never lie far behind 
What a strange new world ten fovot- 
steps can take you into! Here the 
lights are fewer, and the dusk is 
thicker; a few lamps on _ brackets, 
a few people sliding dubiously into and 
out of shadows, a few pubs lead ng 
a life curiously remote from that of 
more public hostelries ; back-doors « d 


garbage-cans and cats: indeed, t 1s 
seems a new world, but, in fact, i‘ is 


only the hidden and hinder part of » \e 
world we know, the place where t. it 
world’s attributes display themse! «s 
in the glamorous half-lights of bi h 
mental and physical existence. 


WEALTH AND POVERTY 

Now what Mr. Sadleir has don: -s 
to come upon his theme through th 
back approaches. The whole st¢ 
startling as it is in the detailed « 
documented wealth of its knowled 
is none the less webbed in the g 
mystery in which dark deeds are d¢ 
We tread in all the furtive ways wh: 
wealth grinds the faces of the po 
the money-lenders and pawnbrok: 
the purveyors of hell's delights, 1 
rich at one another’s throats, the p< 
with no thought beyond the amelior 
tion of their poverty by whate\ 
means : we are shown all these—a p¢ 
tively cosmic geography of vi 
rapacity and sin. And, as I say, » 
are shown it all in that fascinati! 
distorting half-light of its secret bac! 
ways which reveals by the very inte! 
of concealment. 

I have named no names, made fi 
attempt to outline the plot of th 
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story. I have tried to indicate its 
character rather than to follow its 
course. It need only be said that, 
fundamentally, it is the greatest story 
of all : the story of sin, repentance, and 
redemption, and that the author has 
handled it with the understanding of 
an artist. 


BOMBER COMMAND 
\ir-Marshal Sir Arthur Harris 
s in Bomber Offensive (Collins, 21s.) 
story of the force which he com- 
nded during the war. Those who 
y.at the detailed account of that 
focce are not likely ever to find it 
er set out than it is here, but I do 
propose in this review to go into 
+ side of the matter. What is of 
interest, and, I think, more 
rtance, is Sir Arthur’s opinion 
t the value of his weapon in 
r on to other weapons; though 
e this is now academic, because he 
I ves that the bomber has “had its 
i He has the humour to admit 
t this is not likely to be either 
gnised or acknowledged. ‘‘I have 
the slightest doubt that the Air 

: will go the way of the other 
5 ices and tend to cling to the anti- 
( ed weapons with which it will 

eive its interests to be bound up. 
A obvious line of defence for the 
b  nber will be to insist on its use for 

lropping of atomic bombs.”’ 

fo put Sir Arthur’s claim for the 

ber (had it been fully used) into 

itence : he thinks it could have 
I the invasion of Europe unneces- 
It is all, of course, a matter of 
If the R.A.F. had got the men, 
aft and equipment which they 
| for, and if the Americans also 
not had resources diverted from 
th essential weapon—the bomber 
t ‘the result would have been the 
inevitable and total collapse of 
Germany, and there would have been 
no need for the invasion.”’ 

Sir Arthur complains that Bom- 
ber Command was never allowed to 
show what it could really do. Between 
two wars the R.A.F. ‘repeatedly 
escaped destruction at the hands of 
the other two services only by the 
skin of its teeth.’’ ‘‘ For nearly twenty 
years I watched the army and navy, 
both singly and in concert, engineer 
one deliberate attempt after another 
to destroy the Royal Air Force. Time 
after time they were within a hair- 
breadth of success; time after time 
[renchard, and Trenchard alone, 
saved us.”’ 

\nd now he thinks that (for war 
purposes) the R.A.F. 1s as obsolete as 
the ‘“‘dinosaurs”’ of the navy, which 
command his supreme contempt. The 
atomic bomb has the field. Or rather, 
as he prefers to call it, the ‘atomic 
exploder.’”” We should give up the 


thought of bombs carried in aero- 
planes. ‘‘My own opinion is that an 


ordinary embassy official, or fer that 
matter a commercial traveller or 
tourist, will eventually prove just as 
good, and potentially more secretive, 
a conveyor of atomic explosives as any 
aircraft, rocket or other machine.”’ 


THE FUTURE 


How will disputes be settled in 
iuture? Those who imagined that 
reason might have something to do 
‘ith it will be discouraged by Sir 

thur’s view of the trend of events. 
‘'e sees his diplomats, commercial 
ivellers, or what not, infiltrating into 
country, each carrying a bit of 
nocent-looking luggage which, fitted 
gether, becomes an _ ‘atomic 
<ploder.”’ ‘‘ The threat of its presence 
uld then be used to back an ulti- 
atum, or it could be used to destroy 
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outright the area in which. it was 
placed. So let us not imagine that 
wars—once an affair of small pro- 
fessional armies and just lately the 
concern of entire nations—are neces- 
sarily to remain within the province 
of what are called the ‘armed forces.’ 
Most probably wars will be taken over 
by the scientists, the diplomats and 
the ‘cloak and dagger men.’ With 
weapons potentially so lethal as 
atomic explosives, there is no need to 
embroil millions in production and in 
battle for many years when decisions 
can be brought about in a few seconds 
by the exercise of a little cHicanery 
on the part of a very few persons.” 

For myself, I find this anything 
but a heartening prospect, because it 
seems to me that “decisions’’ so 
brought about would lack even the 
appearance or promise of permanence, 
seeing that the retaliation would be 
as secret and successful as the first 
attack. One has only to envisage 
Britain, Russia, America and Japan 
living in these conditions to realise 
that the world would then be in such 
a nightmare of fear and suspicion that 
neither civilisation nor sanity would 
be any longer possible. Perhaps it is 
because he realises this that Sir 
Arthur Harris writes, almost with 
satisfaction : ‘‘ My part in the next war 
will be to be destroyed by it.”’ 


o----- 


POET OF WILD LIFE 
_ the little field and woodland 
creatures of whom, at her best, 
she writes, Miss Ruth Tomalin, in 
Threnody For Dormice (Fortune Press, 
5s.), moves lightly, gently but surely 
through her native element, which in 
her case is verse. The Threnody itself, 
her longest piece, endears her to us as 
she writes of ‘‘the secret silken dor- 
mouse’’ and states the simple fact that 
Men have no knowledge how a dor- 
mouse dies. 
But Miss Tomalin has that knowledge, 
and with soft touches she admires, 
loves, pities all small creatures that 
perish, especially those whose fate is 
linked up with town encroaching on 
country, making 
the land a crowded street, 
long centuries of loss with no return. 
This is a theme on which she writes 
again and again, as in Rime For A 
New Road: 
This is the song the orchids cry, 
Butterfly, Spider and Bee— 
Under the shining roads we lie, 
Deep as the shining sea... 
Miss Tomalin’s is an_ individual 
approach, although in one poem, 
Invasion Spring, there is a noticeable 
echo of Housman. She has humour, 
a universal compassion, a craftsman- 
ship that sometimes, as in Hawk 
Moth, touches perfection. This is a 
book of delicate enchantments, and 
deserves a_ better format than it 
receives. But the design on the jacket, 
by Rosemary Cosgrave, catches de- 
lightfully the very spirit of the shy, 
sweet verses. V. EB: 





MEN AND AFFAIRS 

N Running Commentary (Rockliff, 

10s. 6d.), Mr. Reginald Pound 
records, in diary form, his impressions 
of and reactions to the world around 
him during the earlier part of the war 
and the months immediately preceding 
it. It is a lively, anecdotal narrative, 
marked by a wit that flashes out 
suddenly and at times unexpectedly 
from an underlying seriousness. Per- 
sons loom larger in it than do events, 
but the author’s personality, though 
all-pervading, is never allowed to 
obtrude itself to the suppression of 
others’. During part of the war Mr. 
Pound served with the B.B.C. at 
Evesham, and he has many shrewd 
and amusing things to say about life 
there. It is to be hoped that this book, 
which takes up where Pound Notes left 
off, is but the forerunner of yet another 
on similar lines. J. Be A: 
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The hammock is pivoted at one end. It 
always follows the shape of the body, 
snugly fitting the small of the back, giving 
full spinal support. The covering is a 
hard-wearing, close-weave fabric, stuffed 
with a resilient material. The sturdy 
aluminium alloy frame makes the seat 
light and easy to move about. Upholstered 
in a variety of colours with frames stove- 
enamelled in pastel shades. 





NO UNITS REQUIRED 


£18 - 17 - 9. 


Send for descriptive leaflet No. 13 


INCLUDING 
PURCHASE TAX 


Manufactured under British Patent Nos. 
429528 522100 550068 


CHRISTIE-TYLER LTD., 55 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.? 
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mong the first names in the land for horticultural 


> 


requisites is “ Ryders of St. Albans.”’ Since the day 
of their inception nearly three-quarters of a century ago, Ryders 
have always adhered to the principle of *‘ quality first and 
foremost.” That is why experienced gardeners everywhere 
. . and why Ryders’ 


famous seeds, bulbs, plants and trees, will ever continue to make 


” 


trust the name “ Ryders” implicitly . 


their contribution to the glory and abundance of the garden. 








RYDER & SON (1920) LTD.. SEEDSMEN & NURSERYMEN, ST. ALBANS. HERTS 
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THIS ONE-WAY PLOUGH 


keeps land free from open furrows, 





saves time at the headlands. 


HE “‘turno’ cr” 


principle is simple and the 
change fr: m left- to right-hand ploughing, 


and rear wh el lift is automatic. The Bawden 
patent lifter allows the points to be lowered 
without altering the alignment of the breast 
plates. 

For full details, apply for leaflet ‘ B. A.’ 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


BAWDENS PLOUGH WORKS LTD * BARNSTAPLE DEVON . Tel: Barnstaple 2282-2283 





KENNEDY ¢& KEMP 





= | 


for 
COMBINE HARVESTER 
UYSERS 
The Kennedy & Kempe’ Grain 
Drier is designed for dealing with 
the output of the modern combine. 
It permits of easy installation and 
for simple control with continuous 
operation and discharge. Even 
drying and pneumatic elevation 
of wet and dried grain obtained 
with the use of a single fan. 


KENNEDY & KEMPE, Ltd., General Engineers, LONGPARISH, ANDOVER, HANTS 
Phone: Longparish 224 Grams : ** Kennedy, Longparish *” 





We shall be pleased to supply further 


particulars on application. 
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STATE CONTROL 
AND SELF-HELP 


R. SIDNEY FOSTER, who 
has been a tower of strength 
to the Milk Marketing Board 


as General Manager, isa realist. Talk- 
ing to Norfolk farmers at the annual 
meeting of the county branch of the 


N.F.U., he stressed that, while the 
State may offer agriculture security, 


farmers must not rest on guarantees : 
they must use their powers of organisa- 
tion if they want to preserve and 
develop the home market. Whatever 


hopes we may cherish of stability 
under the Agriculture Bill, God helps 
those who help themselves; and 


farmers have a clear field for positive 
self-help. How dangerous it would be 


if, in exchange for guaranteed prices, ° 


they allowed themselves to be cut off 
at their farm gates from all access or 


right to the markets beyond. It is 
hardly likely that the producers of 
New Zealand, Australia and Canada 


and other countries that have access to 
our markets will be content to allow 
the Ministry of Food or any other 
State agency in this country to manage 
the marketing of their produce. As 
Mr. Foster rightly said, agricultural 
marketing schemes are complemen- 
tary to the provisions of the Agri- 
culture Bill. They make possible the 
blending of self-help with State 
control. 


A Suffolk Farmers’ Club 


A Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
local farmers and townspeople 
connected with agriculture are starting 
a social club, and the premises are to 
serve as the offices of the local branch 
of the N.F.U. It is certainly a great 
advantage to any farming community 
to have a local centre where the threads 
of N.F.U. organisation, Young Far- 
mers’ Clubs and other agricultural 
activities can be woven together. 
Farmers in Lancashire have _ their 
Agriculture House at Preston, and 
those in Wiltshire their Agriculture 
House at Devizes. At Bury St. 
Edmunds the purpose of the farmers’ 
club is to further the interests of 
farmers, socially and in their business, 
and I am sure that it will meet with 
a good response. Apart from the 
Farmers’ Club in London, the most 
impressive club of this type that I have 


visited is the Saddle and _ Sirloin 
adjoining the Chicago  stockyards. 


There the leading men in the livestock 
markets and the killing trade meet for 
lunch and recreation, and I have no 
doubt that much profitable business is 
done there, too. The most impressive 
of the features of the Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club is the collection of paintings 
of the pioneers in the livestock world, 
including some of our breeders who 
laid the foundations for our beef 
breeds, which have spread their quali- 
ties over the world. 


Bird Seed Crops 


iy it really necessary now for the 
Ministry of Agriculture to be 
fussing over a new Birdseed, Millet 
and Canary Seed (Control of Cultiva- 
tion) Order? There has been, since 
1944, a similar order prohibiting the 
growing of buckwheat and canary 
seed except with consent from the 
W.A.E.C. The new Order extends and 
strengthens the permit. Millet is now 
brought under permit. This, accord- 
ing to the Ministry, has now become 
necessary ‘“‘in order to ensure the 
maximum production of essential food 
crops.”” As merely a few hundred 
acres are likely to be involved anyway, 
and only the exceptional farmer is 
likely to want to grow a patch of one 
of these crops for bird seed, it seems 
rather fantastic to take legislative 
power to discourage such enterprise at 
a time when we are gaily spending 





foreign exchange on the impor .tion 
of pineapples, pears, peaches and 
other luxury food-stuffs. 


Eggs and Packing Statiors 
HOSE farmers who keep hens 
commercially now have the « por- 

tunity of changing the packing st ‘tion 


a ee 


to which they send their eggs. hen 
the zoning of egg collection was 
started, many farmers who nor: ally 


sent their eggs to a local fariier’s 
co-operative packing station vere 
ordered to sell through a pr vate 
firm’s packing station if that hapr oned 
to be the nearest at hand. Conve) sely 
some farmers found their bu 
transferred to co-operative pa. king 
stations. Now all have the opport :inity 
of asking for their registration to be 
changed. Under price control we all 
get the same standard price, an’! the 
grading should be done equally fairly 
at all the packing stations, but those 
poultry-keepers who send their eggs 
to societies of which they are members 
earn also a bonus on their sale:. In 
the days when feeding stuffs were 
plentiful and eggs abounded, this was 
a valuable consideration, and even 
to-day an extra ld. or 2d a. dozen is 
not to be sneezed at. It will be 
interesting to see how many farmers 
take this opportunity of changing their 
registration. Those who are content 
with the service they are now getting 
need take no action. 


Debts due to the W.A.E.C. 
HE Ministry of Agriculture has 
developed an annoying practice 


ness 


of cross-accounting in making pay- 
ment of ploughing grants. If the far- 


mer to whom payment is due is in the 
habit of employing labour provided 
by the W.A.E.C. he finds that instead 
of his being paid his ploughing grant 
in a straightforward way, the amount 
is set against any outstanding sums 
that he currently owes for the hire of 
German prisoners or other labour. As 
the Committees are habitually two or 
three months behind in sending out 
their labour accounts, confusio 
made worse confounded by this silly 
cross-accounting, which must make 
more work for Civil Servants as w 
bring confusion to the farmers 
accounts. Why the Ministry should 
feel unable to trust a farmer to pay 
regularly for the labour he b res, 
especially when he is in the hab of 
sending a monthly cheque, is har. to 
understand. No doubt someon: in 
the Ministry or the Treasury tho: ght 
he was being clever in safeguar ing 
the public purse, but it is an exasy -ra- 
ting practice that should be stop ed 
In the farmer’s accounts the ploug ng 
grant has noconnection at all wit! his 
expenditure on labour and the ne 
has to be disentangled from the ot °r 


Bath and West Show 


T Cheltenham the Bath and \ st 
and Southern Counties Soc °*) 
mean to make a success of their st 
post-war show, which will be d 
there this summer. The scope of ¢ 
classes for livestock has been increc 
and the educational side of the s 


S 


las 


is being taken seriously by sev |! 
Government Departments. The F 


and West Society has always 
couraged craftsmanship and the H 
J. W. Best, who looks after this sid¢ 
the show, has ambitious plans 
showing sheep-shearing, horse-shoei 
basket-making and scything, as wel! 
livestock-judging competitions 
members of young farmers’ clubs. 1 
West Country is rich in craftsmen a 
it is well that their skill should ha 
encouragement like this. 


CINCINNATUS. 
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OMPENSATION for any inter- after the improvement, and it gave 
tion [ est in real estate came to the rise to worsement, the right to a set-off 
and A fore just over 100 years ago, in the event of a decrease in value. 
mainly as a result of the railway The idea of betterment was not new, 
enterprise of that period, and a com- for it is traceable in property dealings 
ip nsive measure called the Lands just after the Great Fire of London. 
B ( es Consolidation Act was passed An important feature of better- 
“DS Fin 845. It covered the acquisition ment is that it may vary from time to 
sie ft al property and other interests time. For example, during the recon- 
Hon red for undertakings of a public struction of large areas that have been 
hen § n e, including canals and street cleared by enemy action the first 
wae \ings, and it constituted virtually premises to be lettable may enjoy a 
ally a ‘e of compensation law. It did temporary inflation of value—what 
oe ss mfer any sort of right to com- may be called scarcity value—and 
foe Pp tion, either for land taken or eventually, when much or all of an 
ee ge done, but it prescribed the area has been rebuilt on, rents may 
ned n inery by which compensation — tend towards a lower level. 
ely, Bm be obtained, and amending Betterment is a very complex 
less By were passed in 1860 and 1869. subject, and an eminent valuer, who 
ee I rtain circumstances the owners’ was retained to assess it some years 
_ nd could call on railway com- ago in connection with a small London 
~~ to pay compensation or to improvement, afterwards declared his 
"a | he land, and the time within dislike of the principle. There will be 
, is W the powers must be exercised _ special difficulties in levying a better- 
=a W trictly defined. ment charge on property that has 
sto been for years merely a site, affording 
ss\ § T iE-HONOURED BASIS OF no basis of comparison of rentals. 
vh EXPROPRIATION All that can be predicted about re- 
. building is that it will cost so much 
ere get the perspective of current : pes cae 
Was roposals for depriving owners that the gy agen of a af ern raea ee OW t e rul i 
ven of element of value in their real —, oe oe oa RAEN Ene 
nis es it is necessary to consider and ‘“©YY 38 Very remote. 
be k in mind the outlines of ordinary — ; 5 F P ° 
ers F ex, »priation as fixed by the principal a Se Some liquids ‘ run’ easily. Others are sticky or viscous. 
veir BF Ac. that of 1845) and a great accumu- ORD_ SEFTON has _ accepted sal . 
ent F lat: 1 of case law. It has been sug- £375,000 for, roundly, 4,000 acres | Gome substances are so viscous that their movement 
ing ge i that, whatever the compen- My ee ee ws bial b P 
sat! n payable, it should be augmented Averpool Corporation, which intends - . , 1 ve rvation over 
‘ ) ae cent. Such an siadition was to form an industrial township on the can be detected only by periodica Ouse 
alwys made when juries tried com- property. _ oo , j r example. when examined 
has | pe! ation claims. The origin and the os bn oo “nea of — months or even years. Pitch, for e3 aaa 
“a rea.on for making it were often dis- acres a ool, Dorset, has been sok ; one 7 owl J that at 
tice J cussed and the true explanation seems for £34,000, at Dorchester. i" under laboratory conditions, flows so slowly 
a to be that given by the late Sir Edward uxnalls estate, acres with a . : : 1e 
@ F Clarke, KC, M-P., who quoted the house in the Georgian style, at Lind- | ordinary temperatures it would take tens of years to 
a4 remirk : ‘You may give an owner so _ field, near Haywards Heath, Sussex, 2 J ‘ : . 
‘tv ] many thousands of pounds for his hes Sarasa ty eens. Soap. Vonks: | enOwe only a few inches. The chemist frequently needs 
< property, but he will have to re-invest 4N utley on behall 0 € executors P ‘ a a a 
ae the money, and in order to secure of Lord Cautley, K.C. The Ouse flows | to find exactly how ‘thick’ or how ‘thin’ a given 
ms | bim in the future enjoyment of income through the estate for more than a be wuss i ‘ ‘ ‘ il 
vi; | as large as that he has already had mile. liquid is: in other words, to determine its viscosity 
as you must provide for the cost of re- ; : , : : 
‘or | lvestment.” On the whole the likeli- er nee with accuracy. Viscosity can be measured by noting 
jut | hood of any compensation payable pep aie > a =~ _ : ¢ . I h in tical 
: in the future being increased by an ay or two alter the private sale > ti taken for a sample to pass through a hole o 
‘ts arbitrary 10 per cent. is improbable. Of concn igen eT ek the time P P f Ss 
7 announcec ast week, 1e Oa Oa4»r¢ is - 7 , r . ste more 
= ASCERTAINMENT OF paid £43,000 for the mansion and standard size. The newer type of viscometer Is 
4 : about 200 acres. [Eventually the = Pe Sees necncity 
ald svorprniinnen underlying beds of coal close to the | elaborate and enables a detailed analysis of viscosity 
; HE Uthwatt Committee was not Hall are expected to prove that in the : Ss 
‘ay the first to deal with the question purchase the State has made a good | to be made. In one form of instrument the liquid to 
es, of ownership and compensation, andit bargain, apart from the value of the r ‘ shich about 
of is significant that a committee ap- Hall as headquarters of the section of | be tested is placed in a metal cup whic rotates abou 
to pointed by the Ministry of Recon- the Board administering mining in 3 , | 
at | Sttuction sat as long ago as 1918. that part of the Midlands. a closely-fitting plunger suspended from a fine stee 
gait The view was then expressed that land Suapias z , 
‘, | 2% public purposes must be made MAYFAIR AND wire. As the liquid is carried round it exerts a drag 
mt available easily, cheaply and speedily. HAMPSTEAD HEATH ‘ ’ s . 
ng | [fosress towards that ideal has been HE Mayfair freehold formerly | on the plunger causing it to turn and thus to twist its 
= slow, and might have remained so but held by the Bath Club in Berkeley ; ' : ‘ 
we for the pressure of post-war work. Street and Dover Street was sold to supporting wire =—=the greater the viscosity of the 
; lo judge current proposals it is wellto 2n insurance company last year. A 
glance at the letter and the spirit iecke ian bee epee 2 f 1 i 
5 oe ‘ ; ong lease of the property has been r the drag. The degree of twist 1s 
nee tage “4 gino = out acquired with a view to adapting liquid, the oo 8 5 h di 
vefore either of the two great wars. it to the ses of Slough Estates F E hs 
t [| Plainly evident was a growing feeling nd two other concerns. Bombing | Shown on a finely graduated scale from which readings 
V that too much regard might be paid = yroy ger smises : thi 
: ere ght havoc with the premises. r fisures from which 
a - Be gas seme of = ogee A valuable extension of Hamp- | C4 be taken. These ii ide 8 
Whersnip, Many CXOrpitan : stead Heath, 3 or 4 acres, with a : . ss , , j 
: _ een pr ag com frontage of 350 feet to North End Road | Viscosity can be calculated with great accuracy. It is 
tid public authority acqui and adjoining Jack Straw’s Castle, p < . 
land for a public purpose was entitled seems about to be acquired for public | this mew accuracy that, to give one example, enables 
to a fair deal. use, for there is every likelihood that , me let 
BETTERMENT AND acca will be quickly the oil-refiner to achieve complete 
WORSEMENT Two houses, Fern Lodge and uniformity in every grade of oil he 
PETTERMENT, the principle that Heathlands, stood on the land, until - eee 5 
+/ persons the value of whose prop-_ their obliteration by bombing. The produces, for the British chemical 
ety was clearly increased by a public War Damage Commission has agreed | * . ; 
Improvement could be equitably the compensation due for the property, industry uses the viscometer in a 
t-quired to contribute to the cost of and, deducting that amount, the sum h : bili 
‘ie improvement, was embodied in needed is £26,000. It is said that on a to furt er its abilit 
«1 Act promoted by the L.C.C. This very clear day the Hog’s Back and hundred “P y 
volved the making of a double Hindhead in Surrey are visible from : 
iluation, one before and the other the place. ARBITER. to serve the public. 
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 GOLEING 


brown and a medium leafy green. They make a 
splendid golfing outfit, when they can be located; 
Simpsons had some, but they have been swamped with 
orders. Small dice-checked tweeds in three or four 
mixed colours and an infinite variety of pleated 
effects are plentiful, and here one is struck by the 
number of times yellow is used as a subsidiary colour 
in these tweeds, also in the sweaters and woollen 
squares that accompany them. Canary yellow or 
maize are far and away the most in evidence, used 
with bracken brown, Lincoln green, the new grey- 
green and lichen shades, that have been brought in for 
this spring, and flashed with plum and crimson. 

The battle-dress has inspired Jaeger in their latest 
design for golf, and a very practical and charming 
outfit is the result. The top is almost pure battle-dress 
but can be opened to the waist or pinned up so that 
a plain, round-necked woollen sweater or a scarf can 
be worn underneath according to the temperature. 
They are making Bedford cord in a rust and a grey- 
blue for matching outfits of slacks, waistcoat and a 
cardigan jacket that is lined. There is also a skirt 
to go with this set; sometimes the entire outfit is in one 
colour; at other times the waistcoat can be in a con- 
trast and the whole idea is for a very bright shirt to 
make yet another splash of colour. Jaeger showed for 
mid-winter this whole outfit in rust with a canary 
coloured shirt and two pairs of slacks, one beige, one 
rust. 

Leathercraft are showing a lot of bright tan and 
plum, putting plum suéde jerkins over dice-checked 
shirts with a gored skirt to match the waistcoat or a 
tweed that tones with the shirt. Their suéde shirts 
are tailored like a silk so pliable is the leather. Belts 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Cardigan, waistcoat and slacks in Bedford cord, rust- 
coloured with a canary yellow shirt, or grey blue with 
tomato 


Designed to be worn over a sweater or folded scarf, a 
battle-dress top slit dowf the front, belted snugly over the 
skirt, which has a fly-fastening. Both Jaeger 


look more like themselves again after their almost total 
black-out during the war. Golfing, winter sports, squash, 
and tennis clothes, the majority on tried and proved lines, others 
incorporating lively innovations to mark the lapse of time, are 
actually visible in the shops. Such has been the demand during 
the autumn that the well-known makes aie bespoke before they 
are delivered and have been hardly ever on view during the last 
year. But now the shelves and rails look full of colour as twinsets 
and Shetland sweaters, shirts and skirts, slacks and shorts begin to 
arrive in numbers. Pure camel cloth topcoats and tweeds are a 
refreshing sight again after four years during which stocks dwindled 
to zero. The waterproof windjackets are still scarce; suéde jerkins, 
jackets, waistcoats and skirts comparatively plentiful. 
Munro are weaving their ribbed twinsets in a wool that 
corresponds exactly to the yarn used for the tweed from which the 
skirt is made. Skirts are box-pleated all round; colours are peat 


r “HE famous departments for sports clothes are beginning to 
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n case of difficulty write Bairns-Wear Ltd. Dept. LL357 


Nottingham 
CVS—L34 
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M. & S. HAAR, LTD., 24-30 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET LONDON, W.1 
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match up to tams that have a pompom on 
top, or with dear little pull-on hats in 
suéde. 


T Fortnum and Mason is the latest in 
sleeveless woollen hand-knits, square- 
necked and open under the arms, belted 
in to a neat waist by a deep band that 
fastens with two straps and buckles at 
one side. With it go shirts in striped plum 
and white cotton or in dice-checked cellu- 
lar cotton in tweed colourings. Cardigans 
in fine wool are bound at the neck and 
down the fronts and are occasionally cut 
to a square close to the throat—instead of 
the usual round. Woollen sweaters, woven 
to look like a fine crépe, are new, with a 
narrow rib binding to the round neck and 
on top of the breast pocket. They are chic 
in bracken brown matching exactly the 
tweed skirt or slacks. Wolsey show a 
twinset where the collar of the jumper 


1947 


pulls out over the cardigan, and Pringle weay 


e 


an elastic thread through the round neck of 
both cardigan and jumper so that they kesp 


absolutely close to the neck. 
Cardigans in thick wool 
ribbed band at the waist to fit them in snu 
and a round neck buttoning neatly to the b 
of the throat so that they can have a shirt w 
underneath with the collar pulled over. Slee 
less waistcoats are shown everywhere in sué 
leather, hand-knit wool or in Bedford cord 
whipcord. They have armholes sufficiently 
not to hamper movement. On a dry, su 
course, trousers are the favourite outfit w 
with a waterproof jacket, preferably war: 
lined. On a muddy golf course, a divided s} 
is popular, as trousers get so muddy and hi 
to be tucked inside ankle socks—a_ hide 
idea. Scarves and berets are often gay in col: 
and shoulder bags complete the uniform. 
Shoes ‘are still terribly hard to obtain. 


the big makers have designs for the spring t! 1 


they mostly show one behind clo 
doors, but the prospect is brigh « 
than it was last year. The new mod 
show a high cut with a broad, rat 
stubby toe, and the shoes are of 
saddle-stitched round an apron fri 


have a des 


There are also wedge laced shoes w ith 
a high pointed tongue and a toelvss 
front that are extremely comfortable. 
For summer, these shoes are shown 
with brown leather wedge soles and 
white buckskin uppers, but to my 
mind the all-brown are infinitely 
smarter. The question is whether to 
have rubber soles ornot. There seems 
to be a complete difference of opinion 
among the golfers I have spoken to 
—some like them, some think they 
slip on a muddy course. But in 
many instances one puts down one’s 
name and waits for a pair. 


Twinset in cashmere with deep arm- 
holes and padded shoulders. Ballantyne 


Golfing Brevitts with welted leather 
soles. Left, reversed calf piped in nut 
brown; right, brown calf saddle-stitched 


in white 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 








youll see it 
again soon! 
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CROSSWORD No. 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 888, CouNnTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, February 6, 1947. 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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ACROSS 


3. Montezuma, for instance (5) 
8. Their 


presence doesn’t frighten railway 
passengers (6) 

. This is always in the air (6) 

. Good swimmers, presumably (10) 

. Star turn (4) 

. A memento that contains its own mori (8) 

. One view of epacts (6) 

. Whither Virginia Woolf took her readers (2, 
3, 10) 

. Rakish school ? (6) 

. 1 down and 9 across (8) 

. Music for the Three Musketeers, perhaps 

. By these did early man show what a wor: 
he was? (10) 

. It is got from cigar licences (Phew !) (6) 

. When the glass gives encouragement (6) 

. Chosen (5) 

DOWN 

. No, I die (anagr.) (6) 

. “That’s the ——— thrush; he sings each s 
twice over’’—Browning (4) 


3. Abyssinian brave (6) 


. Sounds like a new species of tripeds (11, 4 
. Invariable (8) 


3. It is ears to the ship at sea (10) 


. Just describes the fever of the rush hour (6 

. Matrimonial alliance or contest (5) 

. Not the scene of this life of ours (5, 5) 

. Rooted in boots? (5) 

. Name associated both with a mutiny and 
revolt (8) 

. You can find one at home (in Norfoll 
however (6) 


21. “Examples, gross as earth. —— me”’ 


—Shakespeare | 


22. So Kent could be made to give evidence (6 
25. What young cuckoos do with their fost: 


mother’s offspring (4) 








SOLUTION TO No. 887. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of January 24, wili be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Ladder-back; 6, A Cap; 9, Truncheons; 10, Toil; 12, Sleeve; 
13, Ionic; 16, Inroads; 18, Declaim; 19, Heckler; 21, Corydon; 22, Faked; 
23, Bantam; 27, Null; 28, Divergence; 29, Lost; 30, White sheet. 
DOWN.—1 and 14, Late night final; 2, Daub; 3, Excel; 4, Brewers; 5, 
Contend ; 7, Crown lands; 8 and 26, Policeman’s beat; 11, Mincer; 15, 
Brick-kilns; 17, Allude; 20, Rubbish; 21, Content; 24, Angus; 25, Knee. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This 


re-rold hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; 


The winner of Crossword No. 886 is 


Mr. R. Harper, 
Chilterns, 
Benslow Rise, 
Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 





periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 
price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditior 
or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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